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CO., 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


OPENED A LARGE INVOICE OF 


UMBRELLAS, 


In the Year 713, . = é . ‘ « 10% INCLUDING SUN UMBRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS. 
Mre. Brown’s Visit to the Paris Exhi- —- 
ew ae > ae 


They have also received a new assortment of 
Double Smelling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 
WITH PLACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








The first July number of THE ROUND TABLE began the SIXTH VOLUME. 


immediate payment without further notice. 


Subscribers in arrears are requested to make 


Advertisers who contract for space prior to the beginning of the active season will be 
granted better terms than can be conceded afterwards. 








A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK JUST PUB- 
LISHED. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
DISINFECTION. 


By Roserts Bartuotow, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 


and Therapeutics in the Medical College of Ohio, etc. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


This valuable little work is written in a plain and readable 
style, and contains full information on the important topic which 
it treats, while the author's high standing as a physician gives 
his opinions weight and authority in the medical profession. 





Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





For Sa.e By BooKsELLERS GENERALLY. 





R. W. CARROLL & CO., Publishers, 
117 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 





DR. PETERS'S NOTES ON CHOLERA. 


SECOND EDITION. 


NOTES ON THE ORIGIN, NATURE, PREVENTION, AND 
TREATMENT OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
By Joun C. Peters, M.D. 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

This day published by 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 





& Yale and other Colleges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. V. D. GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popular and standard 
College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitierto published. The 
famous ““WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS” and the “SONG OF 
THE SPOON,” also the celebrated ‘* CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection. 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 


sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 





TAINTOR BROTHERS & CcoO., Publishers, 


229 Broad i 
New York, June 1, 1867. ae 


THE TWO GREAT SUMMER BOOKS. 





Those who would possess a most graphic and lifelike descrip- 
tion of the White Hills of New Hampshire; those who are 
pleased with exciting narrations of adventures in climbing their 
steep and craggy summits, should read 


THE WHITE HILLS: 
THEIR LEGENDS, LAND=CAPE, AND POETRY. 
By Tuomas Starr KING. 


Elegantly Illustrated. 

“Those who love to pore over Indian legends and stories of 
early settlers; those who are delighted with vivid and enthn- 
siastic descriptions of the boldest and grandest scenery in 
America, will find in this book a gratification far beyond or- 
dinary opportunities of like nature.” 


Price, $3 50 in cloth; $8, turkey gilt. 





“One of the most genuine and delightful volumes of the class 
in the language.”’— New Yorker. 


NEW ENCLAND. 
By RoBert CarTER. 16mo, price, $1 50. 


‘*No book of the season better deserves a place in the port- 
manteau of the tourist, or will afford a more relishing savor to 
the amateur of spicy and fragrant description.”— 7ribune. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 
O. S. FELT, 
455 Broome Street, New York, 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, or may be ordered 
through any Bookseller. 





WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an introductory letter by George Bancroft, and a fine steel 
portrait of Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Burt. 
An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 
toned paper, price, extra cloth, $3; half calf, $5. 


The character of Philip, drawn throughout with skill and 
insight, gives unity to the crowded scene, as the vast inter- 
ests of Spain, at the height of her power, are reviewed by 
the author. It is an important study of history at a period 
which presents the most instructive lesson, exhibiting the 
inevitable retribution which waits upon political despotism, 
oppressive religious authority, and a social and commercial 
system, fettering at every step the freedom of the individual. 


By THE AUTHOR OF PHILIP, A NEW VOLUME OF 


The History of Louisiana. By Charles Gayarré. Be- 
ing Tuk AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1803 (its cession to the 
United States) to 1861. Also, uniform with the new volume, 
new editions of the former volumes, comprising THE FRENCH 
DomtnaTION, the two volumes in one. THE SPANisH Domi- 
NATION, One volume, 

These three volumes form the complete history of the 
State of Louisiana, by Mr. Gayarré, and may be had in uni- 
form sets, or either volume separately, each volume being 
complete in itself. Svo, cloth, $4 per vol. ; half calf, $7. 

‘Mr. Gayarré’s History or Loutstana is the fruit of thor- 
ough research, and takes a very high rank among the early 
histories of the several States. GrorGE BANCROFT.” 


Conington’s Translation of the Aneid of Vir- 
gil. 1 vol., cloth, Svo, extra cloth, $2 50. A Translation of 
the Aneid of Virgil, rendered into English octosyllabic 
verse, which was so much in request, for example, in Scott’s 
Marmion, Byron’s Giaour, and Mocre’s Fire-Worshippers. By 
the Rev. John Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin. 


Good English; on, Porutar Errors 1x Purttotocy. By 
Edward $8. Gould. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 





1% Mercer Street, New York. 


A SUMMER CRUISE ON THE COAST OF) 


TWO NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEEK. 
AVERY CLIBUN. 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, have been so suc- 
ceesful. This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, is 
the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and will 
make an immense sensation. ,*, Large octavo, paper covers, 
$1 50—also cloth bound, extra, $2. 


RENSHAWE. 


Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
Mary Brandegee, whieh created a,sensation among lady novel- 
readers a few years ago. ,*, 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Artemus Ward in London—a newcomic book, illustrated, $1 50 


Nojoque—Helper’s new sensational political work, . - 200 





The eae Wife. Mrs. Ritchie’s (Mowatt’s) new 
ook, ° . ° . . e ° ° 


. . 





|The Cameron Pride. Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’s new novel. 1 50 





How to Make Money, and How to Keep It, . 3 ° - 150 





Beauseincourt. New novel, author of Bouverie, ‘ - 18 





The Bishop’s Son, Alice Cary’s new novel, o ~ « 2S 





These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
price by 


Gc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BROADWAY. 


No. 1, FOR SEPTEMBER, 





To BE PUBLISHED ON AveUST 20, 
WILL CONTAIN . 
1. Brakespeare ; 08, Tuz Fortunes or A FREE-LANCE. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone (with a full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasquien). 
CuapTER I. Twenty Years Back. 
se Il. Matched, not Mated. 
‘© II, The Workings of the Rescript. 
“ IV. The Breeding of the Bastard. 
ss Y. Ann Hagareau. 
2. Charmian. By Robert Buchanan. 


3. Dramatic Critics Criticised. By John Hollings- 
head. 


4. A Wonderful Crab. By Ernest Griset. (With Eight 
illustrations.) 


5. William Cullen Bryant and American Po- 
etry. By W. Clark Russell. 

6. Flo’s Fate. By Clement Scott. 

7. Holland House. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew (with a 
fuli-page illustration by R. C. Hulme). 

8. Falling in Love. By the author of The Gentle Life. 

9. In the Season. By Edmund Yates (with a full-page 
illustration by G. Bowers). 

10. English Stabilities. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 

11. Second Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand. 


Preface or Introduction. Chapter I. 
Post-Preface. aie ) 2 


12. Amaranth. By Savile Clarke. 


Single numbers of TuE BRoapway, 25 cents. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, $3. Address 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 








416 Broome Street; New York. 
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2 CENTS A MONTH; #3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY. 
AN ILLusTraAtED MonTILLY MAGAZINE, 


THE BROADWAY is our title, and our eacheme is ax broad ne 
cu name, 

In thie era of International Congresses and International Col 
leved, of International Coinage and International Cookery, and, 
beat of all, of International Exhibitions, fruitful in honorable 
rivalry, in friendly competition, in peace and good fellowship, 
we do but bow to the epirit of the age, and follow in the track 
which the wieest and beet of our Teachers have marked out, in 
establiehing that which, to a certain extent, may be considered an 
International Magazine, 

It has been made a matter of reproach against Quaries’s Em 
blems that they were #o very subtie as to be incomprehenrible to 
the majority of students, Such an accusation cannot be levelled 
againet our symboliem, All who run may read it, There is a 
Broadway in New York running through the entire ieland of 
Manhattan, There is a Broadway in London, half-way up Lud 
gate Hill, Britannia, as everybody knows, resides at London, 
Columbia is politically at home in Washington; but in literature 
and commerce her abiding-places are New York and Boston, It 
is our earnest desire that Britannia should shake hands with 
Columbia intellectually, and that both should shake hands with 
us commercially, It is our heartfelt wish that the Dove of Peace 
should put the Lion and the Eagle on the very beat terms with 
each other; and that all the three, stretching the Atlantic cable 
as a tightrope, should begin to dance a grand international 
* break-down,”’ and never leave off, 


We do not mean to break 
down, if the Briti#sh and American public will only lend us © their 
kind hearte and hands,"’ 

The firet number of The Broadway, price 25 cents, will be pub- 
lished on the 20th of August, 1867, The magazine will consist of 
cighty pages, illustrated by the best artiets and foremost en- 
gravers, The tone of our periodical will be decidedly entertain 
ing, recreative, and digit; that is, we ehall endeavor to be socia- 
ble without being frivolous ; and, if we occasionally aim at being 
instructive, we shall most ecrupulourly avoid being indigestible, 
Politics we shall eschew ; politics being dull things, which few 
understand, and fewer etill are any better for understanding, 

The composition of our literary staff will be eminently interna 
tional, a graceful blending of right Englieh oak and arh with the 
tough but pliant hickory, the graceful bird's-eye maple, and the 
fascinating butternut, We desire that the English green lane 
should lead to the wide Western prairie, and that our little 
English brooke, which, tiny as they are, “run on for ever,” 
should empty themselves into the giant lakes of the Aq erican 
continent, To abandon metaphor, we have made, and are mak- 
ing, arrangements with the best authors and authoresses, in 
which the “international”? character of our magazine will be 
sedulously kept in view, to the drawing closer together, we trust, 
of the bonds of union between the two countries. 

An Amphitryon who rightly understands the laws of hospital- 
ity no sooner sees his guests fairly seated round his board than 
he courteously circulates among them the bill of fare of the ban- | 
quet which is tocome., There are some hosts, indeed, so com: | 
plaieant as to slip a prettily printed menu into the envelope 
which contains the Invitation itself, Adopting this latter plan, 
we may give some inkling of our bill of fare here, although The | 
Broadway dinner-bell will not ring until next August. Our pi¢ce | 
de résistance will be supplied by the author of Guy Livingstone, 


r 


who, in the first number of The Broadway, will commence a new 














serial story, entitled Brakespcare; or, The Fortunes of a Free | B&herally. 


Lance, The Fish and Game Department will be confided to | 
Ernest Griset, who will, in the very first number, come out with | 
a Wonderful Crab, served on no less than eight plates. And 

among our culinary providers will be found F. C. Burnand, who | 
— ‘happy thought!""—will dish up for us some merry thoughts, | 


Tom Hood will provide a toothsome joint in fun, to which even | 


the succulence of Precocious Piggy will be insiptd; John Hol- | CULTURE FOR HOMES AND SCHOOLS 


lingshead, a plain English cook, but whose viands have been as | 
highly appreciated at City Companies’ dinners, Under Bow Bells, | 
asin the luxurious banquets of the Alhambra (at Granada) and 
the Alcazar (at Seville), will do something noticeable in the way 
of chops and steaks for those whose appetites are too robust for 
** putty little tiny kickshaws;” Charles Knight and John Oxen- 
ford will furnish some savory side-dishes ; Samuel Lover is busy 
on a pretty piece of confectionery, representing a Low-Backed 
Car, adorned with Four-Leaved Shamrocks; Professor Pepper 
will provide his popular condiment to season the frog which 
Thomas (the) Archer shot; Dr. Russell, of The Times, has prom- 
ised us some Indian curry, some Russian caviar, a Hungarian ra- 
goat, and, perhaps, a few American oysters and canvas-back 
ducks; George Augustus Sala will oblige us with some Sala 


when any of that kind of dish is asked for; Arthur Sketchley | 


may be expected to contribute some delightful tit-bits with 
“ Brown” sauce; W. B. Tegetmeier, our famous poultry-cook, 
will be there; and Edmund Yates will dish us up some rare roast 
mutton from a Black Sheep. There will also be some entrées by 
Arthur W, A. Becket, R. M. Ballautyne, Rev. J. M. Bellew, Rob- 
ert Buchanan, Leicester Buckinzham, J. T. Burgess, H. J. Byron, 
Savile Clarke, Stirling Coyne, Rev. J. E. Cox, Sidney Dary), 
Percy Fitzgerald, W. W. Fenn, Dr. Fennell, Hain Friswell, W. 8. 
Gilbert, Andrew Halliday, M. Laing Meason, Thomas Miller 
(* Nicholas’), Dr. Peard, W. B. Rands, T. W. Robertson, Clark 
Russell, William Sawyer, Clement Scott, Askby Sterry, and W. 
Moy Thomas, 

Of lady cooks, all ‘ professed,’’ we have cnough to make Mrs. 
Glasse envious. 


nest of the array of feminine talent which will be found in The 
Broadway. Our patrons need not be in the least apprehensive 
that in this case ‘‘too many cooks will spoil the broth.” Every 
cook will attend to his own broth, and be responsible for its 
strength and flavor. 


The bill of fare of English authors here set forth from The | 
Broadway of London will speedily be reinforced by the produc- | 
tion of a number of the most acceptable literary caterers of The | 


roadway of New York and America. Arrangements with 


various authors of established reputation have already been | at short notice, 


energetically conducted, cannot fail, we hope, to achieve a legiti- 


| 
| 


| 


The names of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Mrs. J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


Kiddell (the authoress of George Geith), and Miss Hesba Stret- | 
ton (the authoress of Paul's Courtship), may be taken as an ear- | 
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made, and others are being made which will on an early day be 
announced to the public. The magazine, however, in this and 
other particulars, may be expected to speak for iteelf. 

We have thus #eketched out the plan of an undertaking which, 


mate success, The ultimate verdict reata, of course, with the 


publie; but ovr Way ix very Broud indeed, The world may en- 
ter in numbers as fast as ever they please without fear of being 
jostied or crushed, There will be plenty w see on both rides of 
the way; and there shall be nothing narrow in our proceedings 
eave our price, which may be emphatically sald to be “as thin 
an a sixpence,” 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, and The Broad 
way, London, 
Vor Sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


or 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND MEDI- 
CAL JURISPRUDENCE, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM A, HAMMOND, M.D., 
Profesor of Dieeases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 

The publishers announce with much eatiefaction that the firet 
very large impression of the Quarterly Journal of Peycholoyient 
Medicine and Medical Jurieprudence is entirely exhausted, and 
that they are about going to press with a second large edition, 

Intending Subscribers are therefore requested to forward their 
patios immediately 

Each number consists of at least 160 pages, printed in the high 
ext etyle of the art, and appropriately illustrated, 

The Contents embrace : 

1—Orivinal articles on the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Mind and Nervous Syetem, and on Questions of Medical Juris 
prudence, 

2,—Selections and Translations of Memotra from Forelyn 
Journals, 

5.—Heviews and Bibliographical Notices, 

1.—Chronicle of the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind and 
Nervous System, and of Medical Jarispradence, 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. JULY, 1867. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 
On Inetinet: Ite Nature and Seat, By Dr, Hammond, 
Merlin, and his Influence on the Evylieh Character and Litera 
ture, By Dr, Hammond, 
On Organic Tufantile Paralyels (with nine Hlustrations), By 
Dr, Uammoud, 


SELECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS, 
Aberrations of the Sexual Instinet, 
Remarks on Diseases of the Nervous Syetem, 
Locomotor Ataxia, 
On the Treatment of a Certain Class of Destructive Patients. 
Nightmare in Children, 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 
Ancient Punishments in France (with an Llustration), 
Idiocy aud ite Treatment, 

Jusane Avylums in France, 


CHRONICLE, 

The Johnson Will Cage, 

The Queen ve, Jane May, 

Eryot in Diseases of the Spinal Cord, 

Decapitation, 

It will be the alm of the Editor to render Tne Quanrenry 
JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND MbvicaL Junisrnt 
DENCE not only valuable to the Medical, but alko to the Legal 
Profession, aud of interest to Literary and Scientific perrous 


The subscription price is Five Dollars per annum, in advance ; 
single copies, $1 50, 

The second number will be iesued October 1, and will be erpe- 
clally interesting. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, Printers, etc., 


60 Duane Street, New York. 


What are the Means by which the Mental Facultics may be Best 
Developed and Strengthened; low Much, aud When, and 
How to Study ; How to Acquire the Art of Rendering One's 
Self Agreeable; What are the Errors into which the Young 
are Likely to Fall; What the Habits they should Most Care- 
fully Avoid. 

These are questions which have been greatly neglected. With 
scarcely a word of counsel in his whole scholastic course, the 
youth is expected to develope for himsedf Mental Success and So- 
cial Excellence, To remedy this defect is the design of MenTran 
AND SOCIAL CULTURE, A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
By L. C, Loomis, A.M., M.D., President of Wheeling Female 
College. 

CONTENTS: 
Cuar. I. How to Obtain Knowledge. 
Il, Observation, Keading, Lectures, Conversation, and 
Meditation compared. 
Ill. Rules relating to Observation, 
1V. Of Books and Reading. 
V. Judgement of Books, 
VL. Of Living, Instructions, and Lectures. 
VIL. Rules of Improvement by Convereation, 
Vill. Practical Hints—How and When to Speak, and What 
to Say. 
IX. Of Study or Meditation, 
X. Of Fixing the Attention. 
XI. Of Enlarging the Capacity of the Mind. 
Xit. Of Improving the Memory, 
XI. Of Seif-Control. 
XLV. A Cheerful Disposition, 
XV. Politeness. 
XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior, 


A CONVENIENT AND VALUABLE MANUAL For Home Stupy, 
Just Published. Price $1. 


430 Broome Street, New York. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


FOR SALE BY 
cEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
823 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Strect. 











V.B. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box, 
| price $2, of the best quality of French Paper, the large check, 
; and usual thickness, Stamped plain or in colors on the premises 


No. 134 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


AND 





J. B. 


PUBLISHERS BOOKSELLERS, 


(15 and WT Market Street, Philadelphia, 


* Legible, Portable, and Cheap,” 


THE GLOBE BULWER, 


Complete in twenty-two neat 16mo vols, 





Now Rerapy : 
THE CAXTONS: A Family Picture. 
PELHAM; or, Adventares of a Gentleman, 
EUCENE ARAM: A Tule. 


All the remaining volumes are etereotyped and will be pub 
lished in rapid succession, 

Vrinted in large type, on thuted paper, with engraved frontia 
piece to cach volume, and bandeomely bound in green morocco 
cloth, Price per vol, #1 50. Hach novel sold separately, 

The Nation eaye of the Globe Bulwer: 

") . , Aw regards the judicious combination of cheapness, 
portability, legibility, and beauty, thi# Globe edition of Bulwer 
we think better than any of the imany new cheap editions with 
which the public has recently been made vo familiar, 

And the Globe Bulwer, too, i# certainly an elegant book; ite pa 
per ia not thick, but it is fine and of an agreeable tint, the type is 
large and clear, and the volume is ofa very handy ize,” 


A HISTORY OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY, 


Au IMistorical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, By Henry C, Lea, In one octave volume of nearly 
400 pages, extra cloth, price #475, 

“, We do not exaygerate the merite of Mr, Lea's 
book when we way that it in evidently founded on a remark. 
ably wide and profound examination of the original sources 
of information, ite arrangement is lucid and the spirit that 
pervades it isin the main just and philosophical, The learned 
author travels over the entire ground from the Apostolic aye 
to the quarrel of Pius TX, with the Ttallan Government, 
Though he does not wander from his proper theme, he drops 
incidentally much curious and inetructive information re- 
specting the Church and woclety In the course of the extended 
period which he has occasion to traverse, One has only to 
turn to the chapters which deseribe the Hildebrandjan reform 
and the conflict that ensued between the papacy and the em 
pire, to convince himself of the author's ample erudition and 
of his general fitness for the taek which he has undertaken, 
Altogether, the work is an extremely creditable addition to 
the literature of Church history, and may challenge compar 
ison with the best monographs which the German scholarship 
of our day has produced in this department,” The Nation, 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. 
Antecedents and Ite Incidents, By Hl. M. Hozimn, F.C.S., 
V.GS8., Military Correspondent of The London Times during 
the German Campaign of 1866, 2 vols, Svo, with numerous 
maps and plans, cloth, $10, 


A MANUAL OF MARINE INSURANCE. 
By Maney Horkines, author of A Hand-book of Average, ete. 
1 vol. Svo, cloth, 

MELPOMENE DIVINA; 


or, Yoems on Christian Themes, 
Pinvan, 


= 


By Cuntstorurn LAomMEDON 
1 vol, 16mo, extra cloth, $1 50, 


METEORIC ASTRONOMY : 

A Treatise on Shooting Stara, Fire Balle, and Aerolites. By 
Danie. Kinkwoon, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Wash 
ington and Jefferson College. Printed on tinted paper, 1 vol, 
12mo, extra cloth, price $1 50, 


VON BORCKE’S MEMOIRS OF THE WAR. 
Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence, 
Von Boncws, late Chief of Staff to Gen, J. 
2 vols. in one, large 12mo, cloth, price $3. 


BISHOP PERCY’S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. 
Printed under the Supervision of the Early English Text Society. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, Uniform with The Early English Texts. 
Mesers. J. B. Lippincott & Co, have arranged for a limited 
supply of the Percy Ballads, and are prepared to receive sub- 
scriptions, Vol I, and Part I. of Vol. IV. have already been 
received, and it is expected that the entire work will be com- 
pleted and ready for subscribers by the first of September. 
Subscription price of the four volumes, in style of The 
Early English Texts, $18, 


By ienros 
E. B, Stuart. 


JUST RECEIVED: 
BLACK’S ATLAS. 


Black’s General Atlas of the World, 1867. 


New edition, revised. 
In folio half morocco, gilt edges, 


IN PRESS : 
SLEEP AND ITS DERANCEMENTS. 


By Witu1am A. Hammonp, M.D, 1 vol 12mo. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
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ENGLISH REFORM, : 
FRNGLAND is marching toward Democracy with 
4 strides of portentous length and swiftness, or 
good or for evil, her political future is fixed bya 
combination of causes as inflexible as destiny itself, 
Stripped of confusing details respecting borough 
franchises, compounders, and household ratings, the 
naked fact appears that the English are to have a 
reformed Parliament, the substantial feature of the 
“reform ” consisting in admitting to the franchise a 
large number of small tradesmen, artisans, and labor- 
ers, with the certain and immediate effect not only 
materially to alter the time-honored personal charac- 
teristics of Parliament itself, but speedily to revolu- 
tionize many of the most important elements of Brit- 
ish policy, It cannot be doubted, for example, that 
one of the first acts of a reformed Parliament will 
consist in the abrogation of the Established Trish 
Church, an act which will be fraught with remarkable 
consequences, In the first place, the measure would 
cut the ground from under the feet of the Fenians, 
who, like Othello, would find their occupation gone, 
The revenues of the church, representing a capital in 
our currency of a hundred millions of dollars, would 
remain in the pockets of Irishmen instead of being 
poured into those of an alien and detested clergy, 
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in power—is that the principles they now advocate, 
the principles of their new reform bill, are precisely 
those which they have always upheld, This bill, 
says the plastic and superserviceable Laehiwood, has 
“replaced us on the ground which, from time im 
memorial, the Tory party used to oceupy. It has 
mide us again what we always were, till Whig eun 
ning cheated us for a season out of our proper posi- 
tion—the friends of the people, the protectors of the 
humbler classes, the great connecting link in society 
which binds the highest and the humblest of its 
several parts together.” And again: “ We cannot 
sufficiently express our satisfaction that the party has 
had the manliness, at last, to take its proper place in 
the management of the affairs of this great country, 
Slowly and not without pain it has been educated 
up to the point at which it now stands. By little 
and little—line upon line, precept upon precept—the 
truth has made its way into their convictions that 
there is far more of sympathy between the working: 
men and the aristocracy of England than between 
either the aristocracy and what are called the middle 
classes, or the middle classes and the working men,” 
A conviction of this remarkable and hitherto unsus- 
pected sympathy does not, however, appear to have 
been the exclusive motor of the Tory party, since we 
read elsewhere in the same article: “It may be very 
well in quict times for Tories to curb their natural 
ambition, and to content themselves with the rdle 
which their rivals are civil enough to assign to them ; 
but when matters come to such a pass as that honest 
men must choose between themselves letting out a 


99 
interest, and, to unthinking Americans, one of unmin- 
gled satisfaction, It is felt here, and with some justice, 
that the result of our Civil War has had the effect, 
whether logically or not, to precipitate the action we 
now behold, The demonstrated stability of republi- 
ean institutions when subjected to the severest of 
tests, is assumed to have done away with the chief 
Koglish objection to follow our example in adopting 
them, A widespread notion that popular rights and 
the happiness and well-being of the English masses 
are to be evolved from the expected revolution, un- 
doubtedly leads numbers of Americans to rejoice 
from the best of motives in a prospective amelioration 
of the condition of the majority of the Transatlantic 
branch of our common race, On the other hand, 
there are some whio, like 7he Hvening Post, liate the 
English educated class better than they love the Eng- 





lish lower class, and who exult over the change be- 
cause it will humiliate the objects of their dislike 
rather than because it will elevate the objects of their 
indifference, There are still others among us of 4 
more reflective and dispassionate type—and their 
number includes some of the ablest men of the coun- 
try and several of her most prominent foreign minis- 
tera—who believe that, however inevitable the fea- 
tures of our own special career, it has borne us into a 
radical and intensified sans-culottiam which thrent- 
ens to become as fatal to true liberty as it has already 
proved, and to-day is, incompatible with true digni- 
ty, just representation, sound political culture, and 
national self-respect, Such thinkers cannot desire, 
even when they acknowledge such an issue to be 





pent-up flood and permitting others, whom they can- 
not trust, to tamper with the sluices, surely common 
sense, as well as the principles of honor, direct that 





But the stimulus this would afford to Trish industry, 
the solace to Trish self-respect, and the consequent 
fuvorable effect upon the spirits as well as the pros- 
perity of the country, would constitute but a small 
fraction of the results certain to flow from such an 
abrogation, There is no difference in principle, 
whatever there may be in collateral incidents, between 
the Established Church in England and the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, It is altogether unlikely 
that a reformed Parliament, having laid hands on 
the one, would long respect the other, The number 





of dissenters obtaining seats will of course be largely 
augmented, and it is safe to say that they would in 
the end successfully insist on the Irish precedent 
being followed in England, The land question, which 
in Ireland is even greater in importance and in the 
grievous pressure of its existing conditions, will in- 
evitably, by a reformed Purliament, be solved in a 
manner satisfactory to the masses of the people—and 
the reflex consequence in England will be as inevit- 
able a3 in the cise of the church, These are two of 
the most momentous changes which the new order of 
things will bring about. There is a multitude of 
minor ones whose aggregate tendency will ultimately, 
and without question, be that of revolutionizing in 
almost every particular the venerable fabric of Eng- 
lish government, law, and society. 

The vast innovations of which the present Reform 
Bill is the certain precursor, appear to be regarded 
by most educated Englishmen with a complacency 
which to ourselves appears truly astonishing. We of 
course judge almost exclusively by the tone of the 
English press, and pass this comment without refer- 
ence to our own opinions respecting the merits of the 
bill itself. The adroit profligacy of Mr. Disraeli 
seems to have infected not only the educated people 
of England, but the higher press, and to have mount- 
ed from the Commons into the House of Lords 
itself. In that House there appear to have been 
three noblemen—Lords Carnarvon and Shaftesbury, 
and the Duke of Argyll—who, following the example 
of Mr. Lowe, refused to accept the humiliating and 
disgraceful cup which the ministry pressed to their 
lips. Lord Carnarvon spoke with a lofty candor, a 
warmth of unreserve, which seem to have impressed 
even his political opponents—that is to say, his an- 
cient and legitimate opponents, and not the latest 
and bitterest, his former friends—with genuine admi- 
ration, Every one knows that the Tory plea, as now 
promulged—the plea which is designed to cover 
the heinousness of that wonderful piece of political 


honest men should put their own lands to the work 
and do it,” 
clusive, 


All of which is very ingenious and con- 


The glamour of success seems, a8 we have suggest- 
ed, to have blinded most of the leading journals 
which have reached us 


always excepting the clear 
and courageous Spectator 


or, otherwise, they are 
guided purely and simply by subserviency to party 
ends, No doubt, what has come must have come 
the drift of things was unavoidable—and there is 
never any lack among clever politicians of sophis- 
tical reasonings to show how much better it is for 
their party to lead public sentiment than to be 
dragged unwillingly at its heels, It is, nevertheless, 
a very humiliating, albeit a curious and instructive 
spectacle, to see a great party deliberately allowing 
itself to be stultified by a perfectly unscrupulous, if 
brilliantly able, leader, so far as to eschew the cher- 
ished principles which have guided it for generations, 
and, like the cuckoo, to smuggle itself into the nest of 
honester if less clever opponents, So far as integrity 
and single-minded devotion to what he thinks the 
best interests of the mass of his countrymen can go, 
there cannot for a moment be even a question of 
comparison between Mr. Gladstone and his flexible 
rival. It has been a matter of finesse, and the Lib- 
erals have been fairly outwitted. Englishmen who 
earnestly desire reform, and who believe in the people, 
may console themselves with the reflection that the 
means may fairly be forgotten in the end; but so do 
not Englishmen of Zhe Spectator stamp, who sce in 
the fact that those who have retained power by 
bringing in this bill do not believe in the people the 
greatest danger to the whole of England’s future. 
And indeed it seems plain enough to exterior ob- 
servers that the confidence and gratitude of the peo- 
ple thus entrapped by those who are not truly their 
friends may readily be hereafter employed as power- 
ful engines against them. We cannot, however, im- 
agine that apprehensions like these can be realized 
to any other than a temporary degree. Desirable or 
not, for England’s weal or woe, her march toward 
Democracy cannot now be permanently arrested ; and 
in nothing is the impotency to arrest it of any man, 
or set of men, more vividly illustrated than by the 
extraordinary movement which has just now inverted 
the relations of parties by placing on the crest of the 
wave those who are ready to go for the moment 
furthest in advance without the slightest regard to 
their antecedents and traditional prejudices. 











The drama which is thus being enacted in England 


chicanery by which Mr, Disraeli has kept his party , is, to thinking Americans, one of intense and anxious 





most probable, that the mother country should bea 
committed to a course for which her people’ are less 
fitted than our own, and whose results, from many cir- 
cumstances of geographical position, area, and popu- 
lar idiosynerasy, are likely to be still less favorable, 
Such thinkers, too—students of the English problem 
and desirous of Sogland’s good—would infinitely have 
preferred to see a reform effected under the auspices 
of men like Mr, Gladstone and Mr, Mill, than under 
those of men like Lord Derby and Me, Disraeli. 

The die is cast, however: to the latter clever char 
latan is the triumph; and it cannot be denied that, 
political morality apart, itis a great one. Reform is 
the genial work of Disraeli, as universal suffrage in 
France is that of Napoleon. In the words of The 

ll Mall Gazette, “ We has subjugated the Tories, 
has trumped the Whigs, and now has an opportunity 
of grinning at both as he delivers them florid lectures 
on the true spirit of the British Constitution, as under- 
stood, purified, and brought into its full and natural 
vigor by the Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeti, 

. . The short result of the whole is, that the Tory 
reform bill leads straight to as much democracy as 
the social state of the country will permit of, and if 
the leaders of the Conservative party had honestly 
suid so from the first, the whole party would have re- 
volted against them. As it is, having cheated them 
into passing the bill, Mr. Disraeli tries to hoodwink 
them as to its effects. He certainly is, as the Marquis 
of Carabas said of Mr. Vivian Grey, ‘a clever man, a 
monstrous clever man.’ ” 








THE STANTON WAR. 
HE spectacle lately presented at Washington of a 
President defied by one of his chief clerks was 





humiliating. Whatever Mr. Johnson's faults, he is 
President of the United States, chosen by the people 
to that office for four years. It was a great mistake 
to choose him; but it was the people’s mistake. It 


take. The people never gave Mr. Stanton any place 
or duty by their votes; he was the mere appointee of 
the man he has been defying. No public duty had 
been in any way assigned to him, except as the sub- 
ordinate of the President, and by the President’s 
authority. For him to undertake any other duty, or 
to do anything by any other authority, was simply 
usurpation. To fancy that the public interests re- 
quired him to interpose lest the public interests should 
suffer, because the people unwisely put so weak a man 
as Mr. Johnson in the Presidential chair, is to assume 
that all the wisdom to be found among thirty mil- 
lions of people is in his single brain. The people 
wi Jin due time correct the mistake they have made, 














and had it in their power last winter, through their 


was in no degree Mr. Stanton’s part to correct the mis- ° 
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representatives, to impeach and remove the President. 
They did not choose to do so; still less did they del- 
egate to Mr. Stanton power to do so during the re- 
cess of Congress. The act of Mr. Stanton, in retain- 
ing control of the War Department against the will 
of the President, and consequently no longer as his 
stibordinate, was, in fact, a removal of the President 
from office, so far as that department is concerned. 
The other Cabinet ministers had only to imitate Mr. 
Stanton, and to inform the President that they in- 
tend to control each his respective departinent inde- 
pendently of him, and the Chief Magistrate of the 
country would haye been elfeetially removed from 
allies by & proeess not foreseen by the Constitution, 
We know not with what feelings the peaple have 
looked iipon this degradation of the government; we 
know that the general contempt felt for Mr, Johnson's 
weaknesses of character makes it hard for any of us 
to feel as warmly as we should do in the ease of a 
But in truth there 
would be no necessity of any publie feeling about 
the matter in the ease of a stronger man, 


worthier and stronger man, 


General 
Jackson would have had a file of marines in posses 

sion of the War Office, and his contumacious clerk 
shut off from access to it before the telegraph could 

conyey to the public the correspondence in the case, 
However we, the people, may dislike or even despise 
Mr, Jolinson, we owe it to ourselves to respect the 
Presidential office, If the occupant himself chooses 
to degrade the office, it is a misfortune which we 
cannot help; but if we suffer it to be degraded by 
others, we degrade ourselyea as a people, When 
Sheridan undertook to criticise, in official coreapond- 
ence, the President's course, he waa guilty of one of 
the worst military crimes—disrespect to his superior 
officer; and it is in no degree creditable to General 
Grant that he overlooked so gross a breach of disci- 
plinc, This neglect of plain military duty on the 
part of General Grant looks more like President- 
seeking than anything in his career, If such disre- 
gard of proper subordination goes on, it must end in 
utter confusion, The tardy suspension of the recal- 
citrant Secretary is a measure on which the President 
may be congratulated, and his success in getting 
General Grant to fill the niche is a stroke worthy of an 
abler strategist. If Mr. Johnson would regain some of 
that puble respect which he has forfeited, let him now 
stay where he is, act promptly, assert his supremacy 
over all his subordinates, punish every act of disrespect 
to his office, and meet the consequences. Impeach- 
ment and removal from office would otherwise be al- 
most a blessing to one who promises to stand so low 
in future history. It would give something to be 
talked about in connection with his name. Nor 
should the bitterest opponents of Mr, Johnson object 
to his taking a firm stand, for while it would rescue 
the government of the country from its present de- 
gradation, it would at the same time afford them a 
means of bringing their lukewarm followers up to 
the point of impeaching and removing the President. 
There is no danger that, by anything he can now do, 
Mr, Johnson will regain influence with «the people 
such as would put him in the way of Presidential 
aspirants, The more respectable he can be made for 
the rest of his term, be it the full term or one cut 
short by remoyal, the better for the good repute of 
the country, 


THE CONVENTION, 

{ yew signs of this body effecting some good are 

more hopeful, Its debates, hitherto, have given 
the impression that from so garrulous an assemblage 
no good work could issue, It would seem, however, 
that afew able minds have been at work to some 
purpose in the committee-rooms, The proposed 
financial article is a great improvement upon the 
present constitution, It will make it possible for the 
people hereafter to understand the accounts of the 
comptroller’s office. Instead of an interminable list of 
funds of various names, confusedly interlocked with 
each other by one being kept indebted to another, 
the committee propose to divide the whole state 
debt inte two Classes: one, the debt Fecently inert 
Fed for botiities, the other to ineliide all the rest of 
the state indebtedness, To the payiient of the last 
Hatied elass, all the sirplis Feventies of the eafals 


ed for by a certain rate of annual taxation under the 
present constitution and the acts which authorized 
the loans. We should have preferred still more sim- 
plicity, to wit, that the whole debt of the state had 
been consolidated under one head, that all the stocks 
now held in the sinking fund had been cancelled, 
that the canal tolls had been at once reduced to rates 


just suflicient to pay repairs, and that the annual in- 


terest of the debt, and so much of the principal as 
it was thotizht wise to pay each year, had been 
provided for by general taxation, The sooner 
the eanals ca be put inte the shape of public high: 
Ways for free eomiion tise, the better for the interest 
af all the peaple, Give our people cheap transporta 
tion, and sonsequently cheaper eost of the bulky 
necessaries of life whieh the canals bring to them, and 
ihe tax for the annual interest would not he burden 
sae, All special taxes upon any branch of trade 
are unwise; free trade and direct and equal taxation 
upon the share each man gets of the common profits 
should be the principle of financial legislation in the 
great commercial state of New York, The financial 
committee was selected, it is evident, by the presi 
dentof the Convention with special eare; and the re 
sult of their labors, and their unanimity as to the 
chief features of their report, prove his good judye- 
ment, There will be a strugyle over the question of 
enlarging the canals; but we are inclined to think the 
policy of abstinence from creating further public 
debt, recommended by the committee, will be sus 
tained by the Convention, If not, the people, in 
their present humor, are not likely to sustain the Con 
vention, There is a very wholesome horror of any 
increase of the public debt and of its consequences, 
taxation, 

The legislative section of the new constitution 
scems to have been completed, It makes some slight 
improvements, but is very far from ensuring, what we 
sadly need, the presence of a higher class of men in 
the Legislature, The prolongation of the senatorial 
term to four years will afford an inducement for bet- 
ter men to seek the office; but the retention of the 
thirty-two small districts will make it just as impos- 
sible as now for them to get it. The small politi- 
cians, of whom it is evident the mass of the Conyen- 
tion consists, are determined to kill any amendment 
which will tend to give greater men than themselves 
a chance to compete with them, The benefit of hav- 
ing members of Assembly chosen by entire counties 
will be very slight; none will result from it except 
in the largest counties, and in them only to the ex- 
tent of occasionally getting one or two able men 
mixed in with the degraded stuff out of which nomi- 
nating conventions make legislators. To the very 
simple plan for giving the people control in such 
matters which the Personal Representation Society 
presented, the Convention turned a deaf ear. It is 
strange how completely the spirit of the small politi- 
cians overawes the few men capable of a higher range 
of thought who are to be found in the body, One 
very prominent Democratic leader gave as a reason 
why he voted for the small senatorial districts this: 
That while he admitted large districts to be better for 
the public interests, he found that, as a consequence 
of accepting the large district system, the Democratic 
county inwhich he himself lived—Albany—would be 
joined to the strong Republican county, St, Lawrence, 
In other words, he feared St, Lawrence might outvote 
Albany, and so the now undisputed prominence of 
certain Albany leaders in their own district might be 
lost. So, also, if we are not misinformed, the ablest 
member of the Convention on the Republican side 
promised to present and to advocate the plan of the 
Personal Representation Society for full) popular 
representation, Ilis courage seems to have failed 
him; for the duty of presenting the memorial some- 
how fell upon Judge Daly, 

In the matter of county government we are prom- 
ised some valuable improvements, District attorneys 
are no longer to be elected ; a county supervisor is to 
be chosen, who is to have a qualified veto over the 
proceedings of the Board of Stupervisois ; and much 
local legislation is to be taken away from Albany and 
devolved tipok the county boards, The independent 
and probably diverse legislation of these eointy 
hoards ay produce evils Hot HOW foreseen, aid the 





Ate ta he Applied: the Lovnty debt is alveady provid 





It would have been wise to have re 
quired these local acts, especially when upon im- 
portant jects, be submitted to the Legislature for 
approval, so as to guard against too awkward a di- 
versity. The exclusive initiation of local measures 
could still have been given to the county boards, 
which would have taken all the lobbying for them 
away from Albany, and would have subjected the 
meastites to examination by those who best under- 
stand then, 

We iitist be thankful for any improvements which 
we get from a body of en so low in average range of 
thought, of whom se few exhibit either theoretical or 
practical knowledge of the matters they are handling, 
and of whom scarce any have yet shown & generals 
publie spirit enabling them to look beyond the next 
elootion, Me, Greeley and his committee undertook 
to regulate the suljject of elections, and did not know 
how ballot-boxes were arranged, The fnhance eom 
inittee, consisting of choice men, argue upon the ab 
surd assumption that the sixteen hundred millions 
at which the total property ef the people of this state 
is set down on the assessors’ rolls represent its fill 
actual value, and thence that we are now paying taxes 
not out of the aggregate annual income resultings 
from the labors of the people, but out of past acen- 
mulations of capital, The moment we reach this 
condition it will be indicated by a very sure test, to 
wit, the collection of taxes chiefly through foreed 
sales of property, Taxes cannot be got out of capi 
tul any more than a shoe can be made by a shoe- 
maker's awl without the ald of the human hand, 
Labor alone can pay taxes, and when that does not 
suflice to the end, taxes will not be paid, When the 
report of the judiciary committee comes in, the peo 
ple will be able to see whether the work of the Con 
vention is, taken altogether, worth accepting, 


fully m p. 


THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 


BOUT thirty years ago the Geographical Society of 
North America applied to Alexander von Humboldt 
for his views on the practicability of an interoceanic ship 
canal, and enquired which part of Central America he 
considered most favorable for its construction. The great 
physicist had never visited the Isthmus of Panama or the 
province of Darien, but he displayed his usual wisdom 
by returning perhaps the best answer it was possible for 
him under the circumstances to give. We do not re- 
member his exact words, but the substance of his advice 
was something like this: Do not waste your time and 
money in running experimental lines across the Isthmus. 
All transversal crossings of the ridge which separates tho 
Atlantic from the Pacific are mere chances, and it would 
be an exceedingly rare piece of good luck if any of those 
experiments led to a discovery of the deepest depression 
in a mountain range nine-tenths of whose area remains 
still unexplored. Undertake the survey at wholesale 
from the outset. Send out a party fully equipped, which, 
keeping along the dividing ridge from the Atrato valley 
down the whole length of the Isthmus as far as the Cor- 
dillera of Veragua, will give you a complete knowledgo 
of the hypsometrical and geological conditions of the dam 
that obstructs the travel and commerce of the world, 

If Humboldt’s advice has never been acted upon, the 
reason is not so much to be sought in the heavy expense 
which the organization of an expedition on such a large 
Keale would necessarily involve, aa in the nature of the 
obstacles to bo encountered, From the earliest days an 
untoward fate seems to have been reserved for all thone 
who sought to penetrate the avcret of this geographical 
mystery, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, who crosaed the Tath 
mus for tho first time and discovered the great Paelfie, 
was rewarded for his services by being beheaded as a 
malefactor by the representative of his Catholic majesty. 
Poor Patterson, whose enthusiastic appeal to the world 
designated the singularly favored region between Cale: 
donia Bay and the Gulf of San Miguel aa the “ portal of 
the oceans” and “ the keys of the earth,” saw his bright 
hopes destroyed with the Seoteh colony he had founded, 
The naturalista Hdmonaton, Mlorest, and Graham died 
there of fever, Lieut, Strain and his party were pros: 
trated by starvation and exhaustion, The terrible ene- 
miles before whom all Muropean and American adven- 
turers have hitherto succumbed, and from encountering 
Which even the iiost daring niay slink, ate the huiid 
leat of the eliiate, the deise prlineval forests, and the 
inaeeesRIble HOH FAnges by whieh Hattie las here 
erected a barrier, ‘lo this ital be added another servis 
diffeulty, When Balboa, three and a half eentities Ago; 








specification of their powers heeds to be very eave 


diseavercd the lathiius, the provinces of Darien was still 
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well populated, and he could find both mules and Indian 
guides. Now it is a desert. From the mulattoes and 
Zambas who are found at the Gulf of San Miguel little 
assistance can be expected. They are incorrigibly lazy, 
and the greatest thieves and liars in existence. This 
explains why a project which has attracted the attention 
of the civilized world since the days of Wiliiam Pitt and 
Thomas Jefferson should still seem as far froti execution 
as ever, and that in an enterprising age which lias seen 
the Atlaitic Cable laid, the Sties Canal neatly finished, 
and the titel wader Mount Cenis half advanced to a 
successful completion, The last attetipt to discover the 
desirable depression in the lsthinus Cordillera was a pri 
vale speculation wideriaken by Messrs, Davidson and 
Hpooner at the instance of certain Boston eapitaliate, 
The expedition has proved a failure; but as another 
trial will probably soon be made by the sane parties, it 
may be of general interest to give a brief account of their 
previous experiment, Tt seems that the author of the 
scheme was a certain Befior Gagoga, who lad visited the 
Giulfof Ban Miguel and the lower regions of the Tiura 
and the Chucunaque, hut had never himself erossed the 
wilderness of the Cordillera between the two oceans any 
more than the Messrs, Cullen and Gishorne, to whose 
testimony Lord Palmerston once referred in Parliament. 
This gentleman, a native of Panama, claimed to have 
discovered in 8° 40a deep depression in the mountains 
which rendered the construction of a ship canal praction 
ble, and at a very moderate cout, There can be little 
doubt that the Sefor, like a number of other old reni- 
dents of the Isthmus, really believes that a complete 
break in the dividing ridge existed somewhere ino the 
nearly unknown region of the Sierra de stot, which 
rises behind the Galt of Urraba and the lower Cordillera 
of Chapo, opposite the Gulfof San Blaw, But however 
that may be, it ta certain that he wan quite willing to 
leave the fatigue, expense, and even the honor of diacov: 
éring it to other people, With a view of inducing Boston 
capitalista to embark in the enterprise, he hesitated not to 
ropresent that he had an actual knowledge of the place 
himself, and his statements were go plausible that they 
completely imposed upon the shrewd Yankees, keen as 
their scent is said to be for all sorts of humbug. The 
funds were therefore raised, and the expedition arrived at 
the close of last year in Panama. But there the truth 
gradually leaked out. The members of the party met a 
number of residents familiar with Darien, at least in so 
far as the province is accessible from the Pacific side. 
Many of them had lost considerable money in sending 
out parties for the same purpose, as well as for the redis- 
covery of the ancient gold mines of Caiia, and could 
therefore speak from painful experience. ‘These sceptics 
treated Gagoza’s alleged discovery with incredulity, and 
when the Bostonians began to press that gentleman rather 
closely he at last confessed the deceit. But though he 
acknowledged to having no personal knowledge of the 
break in the ridge between the head-waters of the Rio 
Suculti (a tributary of the Chucunaque) and the Atlan- 
tic, he reasserted solemnly his conviction of its existence 
from the “concurrent testimony of the Indians.” The 
consequence was that Messrs, Davidson and Spooner con- 
cluded to relinquish their expedition and to return home 
for further instructions, since the rainy season was near at 
hand, and their preparations, as well as the funds sub. 
scribed at Boston, though sufficient for the original pur- 
pose, were by no means enough for an exhaustive ex- 
ploration of Darien, Thus ended an attempt which las 
enriched the world in nothing save the new proof it re- 
celved of the rascality of the natives of Panama, 

Oo the main question, whether an accurate and com: 
plete hypsometrical survey of the lateral profile, from the 
Atrato valley to the Isthmus of Panama, would lead to a 
destruction of all our hopes of an tnteroceanie ship 
canal, at least in the narroweat part of Central America, 
4 différence of opinion seems to prevall, Though the 
Cordilleraa west of Cherera to the boundary of Costa 
Rica have been very little explored, some high author 
Ities maintain that the whole structure of the range- 
the alpine height of its creat line, which ean be distinetly 
traced through a telescope from both oceans—does not 
Much encourage the existence of a depression of the de- 
slred depth, But in the province of Darien the proapecta 
fre represented to be more favorable; Indeed highly so. 
There the Cordillera, which stretches from east to wert, 
furtia @ moderate average range, the height of whose 
Crestline rarely exceeds 9,000 feeb, aid Aeeiis Ab ROE 
polite t6 fall even considerably below it, ‘This is, how 
Sver, SLIT titicl Higher thai the depression discovered 
by Messts, Bortwine and Totton ov the dividing tidge of 
the Iethiiis of Panaiia, Whose altitude between the val 
lays of the Hie Obispo and the Hie Grande is only 880 


way purposes. Such a cut would be mere child’s play 
for a railway, but to a canal it presents a stupendous ob- 
stacle, because the dolomitic chain of hills from the sta- 
tion of Obispo to the settlement of Pedro Miguel meas- 
ures fully ten miles in diameter. The excavation of such 
a mass would require at least thirty years and a capital 
of $200,000,000, and from a gigantic task like this the 
iiost Courageous may Well fecoil, The catial schetie 
proposed by Col, Totten hardly deserves seriotis consid: 
eration, for if Would Hever answer for & passage Which 
sheild adiiit vessels of 2,000 teas bude; nor do the 
ports of Aspinwall and the Gulf of Panaiia possess 
tliose facilities as anchoring @rounds whieh are such an 
adiiirable feature in the two niagnificent aatural harbors 
on the coasts of Darien and Chiriqui, Should the Heston 
party veturn to Panania at the dry season, instead of sur 
veying the whole lateral profile fram the head-waters of 
the Htie Arquia, a tributary of the Atrate, to the upper 
tie Chagres, hy which all further doubta might be re 
moved, they will perhaps attempt a less diffieult transit 
of the ridge between the two small streams laid down 
on Cadogai's chart as WR. Sucuthi and Chiati (fram 8° 80 
to 8° 47° NL). This is the same region which has been 
so extravagantly eulogived in Airian’s romantic pam 
phiet, with its array of falee maps and glowing promises, 
although it looks extremely tiprobable that the Cor 
dillera of the Isthmus should really sink to 280, and even 
lees in a few places, 

But while these views seem calculated on one side to 
inspire serious misgivings, those on the other which en 
tirely deny the practicability of an interoceanic ship 
canal go certainly too far, The late Lord Palmerston 
had conclusively accepted the latter opinion, and pooh 
poohed the Panama Canal aa he had already repeatedly 
the Suez, When asked in 1860, by Mr, Brady, about the 
prospects, hia lordship negatived them moat decidedly by 
referring to Gisborne’a report, It waa on this authority 
the House of Commons waa told that the Cordillera, 
which extends the entire length of the Isthmus, is ten 
times too high to admit of excavation, Against such 
foregone conclusions we may well enter a protest, Gis- 
borne had no doubt visited the Rio Chucunaque, and 
even passed some time on the coast of the Caribbean Sea ; 
but he never claims himself to have crossed the forests 
which clothe the dividing ridge. His opinion, like that 
of Cardozzi, is not founded on barometric measurements 
of the range, but partly on triangulations of the coast, 
and partly on ocular estimates, which are proverbially 
deceptive in all regions destitute of elevated points of 
observation. The accidental discovery of the depression 
in the Obispo valley, on the Isthmus of Panama, which 
had eluded the observations of Col. Lloyd, of M. Morel, 
and of even the French engineer, Napoleon Garella, 
whose retinue of mestizoes and negroes had for months 
roamed about in that district, should be a caution to 
those who make up their minds too rashly. Indeed, this 
example is particularly calculated to show how extremely 
likely it is that a similar—perlaps still more favorable— 
spot may yet be met with between the central course of 
the Rio Chucunaque and Caledonia Bay. The fatal ter- 
wination of Prevost and Strain’s attempts in 1853 and 
1854, and the sufferings and difficulties which they en- 
countered, have naturally exerted a depressing effect; but 
the question is by no means to be regarded as disposed of 
finally, ‘These parties crossed the dividing ridge in a 
transversal direction only once, and then they could no- 
where find a point whence a view of the lateral profile 
might have been obtained, 

But ia there really no other easier way by which a 
clue to the topography of the Cordillera, and an oppor- 
tunity to examine what the chances are for an interoce 
antec canal, can be secured? If the want of pointa of ob 
servation ja ao seriously felt, why not try to get a sericea 
of bird'weye perspectives from balloons sent up from 
vessels atationed for that purpose near the const? It would 
ho lesa expenalve than the plan suggested by Humboldt 
three decades ago, and certainly furnish many valuable 
hints as to the direction In which our enquiries ought to 
turn; Indeed, it might lead even to the solution of this 
grand geographical problem itself, Congress appropri 
ated Jnat winter $10,000 for a preliminary survey, and 
would have given more had the Colombian government, 
then in the hands of Mosquera, returned an answer to 
the application of the United States for permission to 
ake an official survey of the various routes proposed ih 
the report of Rear Adinital Davis of the National Obser- 
vatory, ‘This tishey wold probably sulllee for the ex 
periiient, aid there should be ito tive delays abot 
Hithing ib. ‘The thatisit fallway does very Well, but the 
Blowing anticipations of Mighdel Chevalier aid Mavty 
will Hever be fealiged Witil We lave a éanal by which 





feet above the level of the sea, and has been still further 
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than by Suez. Panama, said a French savan twenty 
years ago, will always supply the politico-economical 
rhyme to Suez ! 


HOPS. 
A MERICANS impress the world with two grand na 
tiotial characteristics—eneryy and invention. The 
profound Bombastes who first struck off the plitase, “ half 
listse, half alligator,” was a sage of suf OW peciliat 
hoiiely sort. His bit of seeing brageadosio sonden 
trates and subtly typifies all our main traits, and stands 
alone as the only truly Hational definition af the Ateri 
ean, ‘The equine moiety gives us that briskness, alert 
ess, enterprise—What an Haglishiman calls poee and an 
Anieriean ealls go (low impossible it is to deseribe ur 
selves without faking American /)—while fram the por 
devous, tranquil, yet unwinking vigilanes of our saurian 
sipplement we obyieusly derive that patient, solid, 
sleepless ingenuity which, rooted in the dusty records of 
the Patent Olfiee, blossouis in the knightly rolls of the 
Legion of Honor, Yet nowhere, perhaps, has the nation 
al energy so curiously combined with the national inven 
tion as in that most extraordinary social device, the 
hop 

Now a hop is comparatively so recent an institution ae 
to be by no means easy todefine, In theory, if not in prae 
tice, it importa a certain amount of informality, It is 
the summer correlative, the would-be-rural phase of a 
ball, with the winter and the ticketa left out—the see 
ondary type of the dancing-fever lurking in the social 
ayatem, It ia endemic and indigenous at hotela, bat may 
occur aporadically anywhere outeide city limits, The 
perfect ball ta casentially grand; the complete hop ts 
expecially gay, The ball implies and insista on the som 
bre magnificence of full dresa; the hop can put up, on a 
pinch, with high-neeked robes, and shudder in ailence at 
frock-coata or fatigue uniform, or gloves or cravata a few 
shades from orthodox, There subsists between the two 
that deep but difficult distinction which ladies recognize 
between a black dress and a black dress with trimminga, 
The ruder male intellect would probably cut the knot of 
definition by the irrefragable conclusion: that a bali is a 
ball, and a hop is a hop—and that's the difference, you 
see, 

Be this as it may, we repeat that the hop is an extra- 
ordinary social phenomenon, It isa miracle of self-sacri- 
fice from very recondite motives, a voluntary martyrdom 
of maids and bachelors, a cheerful suttee of young and 
consolable widows, a deliberate self-immolation of parents 
and guardians—obligatory on no one, with no definite 
aims, no illusive expectations, no adequate results. All 
the old troubles are there—the solicitous parting of back 
hair, the unutterable polish of the boot, the architectural 
symmetry of the cravat, and, on the other hand, the day- 
long twitchings of the crimping-pin, the worse than 
legal delays of laundresses, the horrible deliberation of 
sewing-women—all the ills we men have, and a myriad 
others that we know not of—and under and beyond all 
the agonizing doubt and danger that Mrs. Lutestring 
may wear the same shade of ribbon, only broader, and 
Miss Godiva Bosomly have a dress cut in some later 
fashion. And all these winter déeagrémens are fused in 
the focus of summer. Fronting all these things come 
the bold—shall we say hoppers? and the smiling begins, 
and the bowing begins, and the music. 
eventuates, 


The first dance 
The band wipes its beaded brows and sighs 
for unattainable lager in fabulous quantities, Tho ladies 
have a fine high color; their partners—those with any 
surplus blood at all—are variously but undeniably rubi- 
eund, Paterfamilias, just up from the city for the grand 
occasion, polishes his baldness, and vanishes into the cor- 
ridor with an adroitneas worthy of earlier and leaner 
daya, The “old lady” (we are in America, you know) 
aita warm but wateliful againat the wall, And so the 
dancing heats, and the promenade fails to cool, and you 
diatinetly and separately feel every gas-burner in’ the 
room, and desperation and overt acta of mopping super- 
vene, and the beginning and end and main memory of 
the evening is perspiration, Fortitude and Fahrenhelt 
battle away awhile, but the unequal fight fails at laat, 
and each vallant hopper goes home “ with a glow in his 
heart and a cold in his head.’ And Miss Arabella smiled 
and was cool to that puppy Boggs, and Mra, Lutestring 
did nob wear the same shade of ribbon at all, and Misg 
Godiva's dress was only cut Pormpadour just like half a 
dozen others, and everything is well: 

Now, is if Hob 6uFistis Aid interesting that so many 
people, Feassnably presuiiied to be sae, will take aieh 
PAHS t6 BUFFS theahisel¥es With the aeeiuiiilated ti 
ean¥eniehees GF Wikte® Ad sliiie?, AHA ta Tihparh ta 
theiv Foasts every anneFAnGE Whieh they have lefh thelp 


vests ta aveid? Perhaps ao eaimiplete explanaliia ean 


Avtifieially Fedueed to 203 lay the earth removed for rail’ with deddo, Nagasaki, aud Shanghai more expeditiously | be given, WAless that, as We have saimetinvs thought, we 
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have a secret love for our regular troubles, founded on a 
secret joy in enduring or overcoming them. Motives | 
vary so with various people. First, summer or winter, 





LITERARY PROGRESS. 
HE progressive movement of the English-speaking 
race isin nothing more strikingly illustrated than 


the fashions go on, and opportunities arise for a neW in the growing demand for and appreciation of sterling 


dress. Now, who does net know and agree that a new | 


dress ought to have an occasion for its début ? Then | 


there isthe reaction from private flirtation—a sentiment | 


| ularity of literary periodicals. 


literature on both sides of the Atlantic. The extent of 
this demand is partly measured by the number and pop- 
A few years ago William 


very much underrated by those who have never felt it in | Jurdan was assured by prudent friends that his Literary 
its force. Without at all tiring of the other party, one | Gaze¢¢e must end in failure and involve him in ruin, It 
longs for a variety in the style of flirtation, just as a con-| }ecame a very lucrative as well as a very influential prop- 


tented farmer near a good market-town will now and then | 
repair to the county fair. Moreover, dancing is one of | 
the few loci communes in the rhetoric of society—in fact, 
almost our only universal athletic exercise. Riding in 
this country is for men; billiards and base-ball (grossly 
miscalled national) still remain essentially masculine 
sports. Many bathe; many more play croquet; but 
baths away from the seaboard are a difficult and, as at 
present practised, an eminently unsocial luxury, and 
croquet balls roll too far down hill in the mountains, 
Voting is the only athletic diversion that promises to be- 
come at all general, and even row, Citizenesses Stone and 
Stanton to the contrary notwithstanding, our female fel- 
low-men do not seem to chafe in their chains as clank- 
ingly as they ought. But dancing stands the test of 
generality ; it is the rule, and not to dance the excep- 
tion. And all people like motion, and most people be- 
tween fifteen and fifty, not disqualified by ignorance. 
tight boots, bashfulness, or diameter, like this particular 
kind of motion ; and most young people enjoy the small 
soft talk that goes with it. So a good deal must be 
charged to the light fantastic toe and the light fantastic 
head, All true Anglo-Saxons, too, trans- or cis-Atlantic, 











jet them hate dancing never so much, dearly love a 
chance to display a semblance of sociability. To be dis 
comforted and look serenely blest yields them a peculiar 
paradoxical satisfaction 
éasion 7 


Then, do we not all like an oe 
Are not we all pleased to see, and more pleased 
to be seen, and does not cach one of usin hia soul faney 
that he is or has something worth other people's seeing 7 
Does not Fool No, 1—-whoe doesn't know lie’s a fool 

may, “T'll indulge the ladies a little tonight 7” 
not lool No, 2—whoe does know he is a fool 


Doen 
justly re- 
mark to himself, * Brains I haven't, but moustaches and 
Whiskers, and plenty of them, ought to carry me 
through ’’ And does not the man of talent moralize 
thus, * To be sure, I'm awkward and ugly, but ladies 
don’t care for looks, and real women always appreciate 
intellect and prefer it,” ete,, etc.? And they all go, and 
we have our own opinion as to which is the greatest 
fool of the three. 

Perhaps the bottom fact is the national restlessness 
Summer was evidently never made for Americans, It is 
not in us to keep cool. The dolce far niente is an idea 
that never, yet entered the Yankee mind, and to the day 
of judgement never will. Reacting from our inbred som- 
breness, we rush at recreation and run a muck in the 
marts of pleasure. The primeval curse lies heavy on our 
enjoyments ; all America achieves gayety as Adam was 
to eat his bread, in the sweat of the brow. The hop is 
but one among the many instances of our inherently la- 
borious playfulness, perhaps not the strongest by far. 
For it is not said that hops are at all peculiar to America, 
only we run them to the greatest lengths. Europe has 
yet to equal our latest extravaganza—the children’s hop 
tbat certain parent Americans caused at Long Branch 
a few days ago. It is an originality of folly—a stroke 
of genius for reductio ad absurdum. Only fancy 
the bedizened olive-branches going through the motions 
of preposterousness! with what ridiculous, painful fidel- 
ity must they have reproduced all the follies and frip- 
peries and airs and affectations of their elders! Had 
hops ever been the mode in Athens, some Grecian sage 
would have originated such a miniature show to rebuke 
his quick-witted countrymen, and been trumpeted down 
all the mythologies for his master-stroke of satire. 

But one controlling consideration comes in to make 
beautiful the defects of this innocent, elaborate amuse. 
ment. It may seem ridiculous to play thus at enjoying 
ourselves, but we are rife with pardon for anything that 
looks like play at all. Any ally is welcome who will 
deal a fair blow at the great enemy, incubus, and bug- 
bear—our pervading, uncalled-for, unmeaning solemnity, 
our seven-day sabbathry, the chronic, constitutional 
social Calvinism that frowns on all free-hearted effusion 
of animal spirits because it does not visibly advance the 
Ebenezer of civilization or Christianity or great moral 
idees. Anything dimly like a national caper is a nation- 
al blessing. So we say, let the hops be hopped. Un- 
awares, their votaries are jiggigg in time to the diapason 
of American destiny. 











erty; but even in its very best days few would have be- 
lieved the number of similar publications would ever be 
what it now is. A short time ago The Spectator, Athe- 
neum, Saturday Review, London Review, Examiner, and 
others were prosperous and growing, and now we have 
The Imperial Review and The Chronicle, papers of the 
same general scope and stamp, although differing, of 
course, in politics and religious opinion, while other 
weeklies of the first class are still promised. It is re- 
markable that the first-named journals have each and all 
attained their present position and influence in spite of 
the studious opposition, tacit or direct, of most of the Lon- 
don daily newspapers. Whether the latter objected to a 
certain air of assumption which it is common to impute 
to those who attempt deliberate discussion of affairs or 
deliberate criticism of literature, or whether it was sup- 
posed that the new enterprises would damage the dailies 
in special departments of their advertising, there is no 
doubt that this opposition was strong and sometimes bit- 
ter; and there is no doubt also that it had the effect upon 
the public with which experienced journalists of our own 
time are familiar, namely, that of inducing it to do all in its 
power to sustain and strengthen the callow ventures as 
against their powerful adversaries, Perhaps a good if 
not a better reason than either of those we lave men- 
tioned for the ill-feeling in question, was one which, un: 
fortunately, ia not inknown to ourselves, and whieh con 
sista in the non acceptance of articles sent in to the 
weeklies by writers for the daily papers, and the pursuit 
of ignoble revenge by the slighted authora in conse 
quences, Numerous were the instances of this sort 
of thing on the establishinent not only of The Lit 
erary Gazette but also of The Saturday Review; and 
our readers would be greatly entertained were we to 
point out to them the number of bitter and spiteful ar- 
ticles which have appeared in current newspapers about 
The Round Table, and which have been written to our 
knowledge by persons whose unaccepted contributions 
still adorn the pigeon-holes of our desks, The game is 
not worth the candle, of course, and we therefore refrain, 
in these columns, from exposures which would be keenly 
felt and which certainly would be not altogether unde- 
served, We merely mention the subject incidentally to 
show how history repeats itself, and how much alike the 
least worthy and magnanimous members of a noble calling 
are prone to be whether under a monarchy or a re- 
public. Some day, we may observe, the history of 7'he 
Round Table will possibly be written—we at all events 
are carefully saving the materials—and then both for 
the public amusement and as salutary examples the 
sorry scribblers we speak of may be permanently pil- 
loried. 

The growth of genuine interest in sterling literature is, 
however, to be seen in other directions. While we have 
no reason to disparage public appreciation of literary 
journals—which, in our own case, has been abundantly 
gencrous—it is yet true, we think, that in the augmented 
taste for books of a high class, and for magazines of a 
similar type, the tendency to improvement has been 
much more marked and decided, This tendency we 
exhibit in common with the mother country, although 
we occasionally have reason to hope that in some dopart- 
ments of demand for high literature we outstrip her. 
We do not, of course, mean to imply that in either coun- 
try there is a great popular demand for works of the 
loftiest intellectual standards, but simply that there is a 
general current of progression which carries all, or 
nearly all, new literary ventures to a higher average of 
excellence than has been attained, relatively speaking, 
before. It is clear that London publishers have confi- 
dence in an improved American taste from the character 
of the books they send into our market. Our advertising 
columns tell a story here which will amply corroborate 
this statement. The new magazines, too, which are now 
almost invariably published simultaneously in London 
and New York, both in the superior quality of their 
writing and illustrations, and the surprisingly low price 
at which they are afforded, tella similar story. JZurper’s 
has long been celebrated as being, quality considered, a 
miracle of cheapness, and we have little doubt but that 
Casscll’s and The Broadway will achieve similar reputa- 
tions. We are well aware that some permit themselves 
to decry the intellectual value of the “story magazines,” 
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and affect to believe that they have no influence for 
good ; but from this view we altogether dissent, if for no 
other reason, for the conclusive one that they have a ten- 
dency to displace from the hands of the masses vile Sun- 
day newspapers and the rancid and polluting romances of 
the cheap and dirty school. 

The taste for pure and elegant letters is certainly dif- 
fusing as well as improving. When, some time since, 
we recommended Mr. Putnam to reestablish his once 
famous magazine, we were actuated by the conviction, 
based upon a limited but varied experience, that his 
circle of supporters would now be far more numerous, 
aside from increase of population, than it ever heretofore 
had been; and we repeat the recommendation now be- 
cause persuaded that if he does not occupy the niche to 
which he has so good a prescriptive right, it will speedily 
be occupied by another. The coming season, we are 
happy to know, bids fair to be rich in literary production 
of various kinds. There is room in all departments for 
new comers, provided only their quality be good. What- 
ever may be true of other vocations or other wares, com- 
petition in literature is more beneficial to those concerned 
than its absence can be. We shall extend a cordial wel- 
come to all new ventures, even should there be one, as it 
is rumored, in our own special department ; trusting 
that, from the increase of public attention and the con- 
tinued efforts to reach higher standards of excellence 
which will thereby be assured, the community will be a 
substantial gainer without involving any loss to our- 
selves. 


PROFESSIONAL RELIGION, 


| ee the name of professional religion we by no 

means intend to expore to ridicule the laborious em- 
ployimenta of the sacred profession, We are not, in the 
lenst, inclined to underrate the blessings we owe to men 
who lave devoted their lives to the propagation of te: 
ligion, We gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
Christian ministry, It ia to it that We owe tort, in our 
modern civilization, that is higher and nobler than ap 
peared in former ages, To the medieval monasteries we 
owe the preservation of the gems of Greck and Roman 
literature, and to the reformers of the sixteenth eontury 
we owe the revival of letters which transformed the 
barbarous society of the middle age, into that which now 
exists, Were we to compare the best phase of the 
world, without Christianity, with what Christianity has 
made the world, we might say, in one sentence, that 
while Greece and Rome, and Judea for that matter, had 
al! that art, philosophy, and pompous celebration of re- 
ligious rites could give them, they had not one alms- 
house for the aged, not one hospital for the sick, and not 
one school of learning for the poor, And were we to 
sum up the debt which society owes to Christian minis- 
ters, we should briefly say that it is to them we owe the 
divine blessing of Christianity. 

Furthermore, in speaking of professional religion, we do 
not at all intend to join in the sneers too often levelled at 
the clergy as men paid to be religious. We know as well 
as anybody else that “they who minister at the altar 
should live of the altar,” and that it is no great living 
which most of them get from the altar they serve at. As 
an investment of talent, or as a means of making a good 
living, we know no contract less likely to prove profita- 
ble than that which binds a man for life to the sacred 
profession, Wealth is out of the question, Some few of 
superior ability, or of better fortune than their fellows, do 
indeed reach reasonable incomes; but we much doubt 
whether many clergymen in our country have occasion 
for assistance from their legal brethren in the making of 
their wills. Whatever other faults they have, avarice is 
no vice of the clergy. Perhaps they err in the opposite 
extreme ; but of this at least we are sure, that when the 
clergy are fairly paid, the community gets back the full 
worth of its money. Of course we are speaking of the 
clergy as a class, and there may be exceptions to our 
observations. It is probable, as the millennium has not 
arrived, that the genus Stiggins is not utterly extinct, 
and that shepherds of that pattern are yet to be found, 
whose professional religion has a very distinct eye to the 
cupboard of some saintly Mrs. Weller, or perhaps—but 
let us hope not—to the sweetening of some inevitable 
“vanity ” with “three lumps of sugar to the tumbler.” 
Stiggins, however, we venture to aflirm, is only to be 
found among denominations or in congregations that 
make it a rule to come as near as possible to the enjoy- 
ment of a quite literally “ free gospel,” and that therefore 
aim to hire the parson cheap. No doubt they, too, get the 
worth of their money. 

The truth is that the faults of the clergy may gene- 
rally be traced to some anterior fault in the people they 
serve. The people will have noise and excitement, and 








hence that species of clerical clap-trap which converts 
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the church from a house of worship into a Sunday lec 
ture-room for the firing off questionable religious squibs 
and the ventilation of crude fancies. The people are ty- 
rannical, and expect the clergy to be slavish followers— 
not manly leaders—of popular opinion. The preacher 
who would be popular must preach popular religion, and 
popular politics, and popular whims of all sorts. Why 
should he not? The popular expectation of him is that 
he shall be a kind of reverend jockey to ride the popular 
hobby, and that he shall change his horse as often as 
some new colt trots into favor. Against this degrading 
notion of the priestly office two, at least, of our denomi- 
nations have stood stoutly up, and individuals, no doubt 
in every sect ; but the current has run too strong for the 
majority, and we appeal to those who are most inclined 
to sneer at the professional religion of the pulpit, whether 
the fault might not much more rightly be attributed to 
popular tyranny in the pews. There is no doubt that 
subserviency to popular tyranny has of late years greatly 
lowered the clergy in the estimation of all classes, and by 
no means least in the estimation of the very men who 
exact it. In many churches the question in electing a 
pastor is not who will be most faithful and laborious in 
his ministry, but who will preach from week to weck the 
most attractive lectures on the topics of the day. The 
consequence is unavoidable. High-minded, independent 
men are every year becoming scarcer in the pulpit. Men 
of great personal piety see little hope for usefulness in 
the ministry, and much more chance of peace and spir- 
itual growth elsewhere. In this we find an illustration 
of the universal law of supply and demand. ‘The people 
got exactly what they pay for; that is, they want, and 
coneequently get, men to make just enough profession of 
religion to gild over the fact that their real profession is 
a trade in clap-trap philosophy and partisan politics, To 
the honor of the clergy be it anid that they lave made a 
very creditable stand against the people's demands, and 
if pulpit religion ia America come to be professional re 
ligion, the people will, in the iinin, have thetaeclyes to 
thank for it, 
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GOULD'S GO0D ENGLISH, 
No. If, 

JYAVING, in the two previous letters, examined the 
I - grammatieal composition of Mr, Gould's Good 
English, and incidentally glanced at his condemnation of 
certain expressions of Dean Trench’s and of Dean Al- 
ford's, | purpose now to consider Mr, Gould's choice of 
words and their relative positions in his sentences in the 
work under review, 

Ile speaks strongly against Noah Webster for his at- 
tempted alterations in the orthography of the language ; 
and in Mr. Gould's denunciation of the learned lexicogra. 
pher, he so far lets his indignation get the mastery over him 
that it carries him away beyond the bounds of prudence. 
With an exuberance of metaphor, which says more for 
the fertility of his imagination than for the soundness of 
his judgement, he describes Dr. Webster as an alchemist ; 
moreover, as an alchemist engaged in “ tinkering" !—the 
said “tinkering” having the effect of imparting a lesson 
in husbandry / while the general result of his labors is 
designated “the progress of the plague ”/ Surely, Mr. 
Gould must have been trying to emulate the Irishman 
who, at a public meeting, rose in a state of great excite- 
ment and said, “Gentlemen, the apple of discord has 
been thrown into our midst, and if it be not nipped in 
the bud, it will burst into a conflagration which will 
deluge the world.” 

The passage to which I refer is on page 165 of Good 
English, and reads thus: “The fact remains that all 
Webster really accomplished by his alchemy is a hope- 
less confusion [how can a man accomplish a con- 
fusion ?] in the spelling of (derivatives and all) per- 
haps two hundred words in a dictionary that contains 
nearly a hundred thousand words. Whereas, before 
Webster commenced his tinkering, the spelling of -those 
two hundred words, however irregular to his apprehen- 
sion, was more uniform than probably it ever will be 
again. He has proved how much easier it is to sow tares 
than to root them out. . . . After the concessions 
made in the quarto of 1866, there is some hope that the 
further progress of the plague may be stayed.” 

In the introduction of Mr. Gould’s book there occurs 
the following passage: “ His word was spurious origin- 
ally, and he cannot remove its taint, nor can any subse- 
quent endorsement purify it.” Mr. Gould had been 
speaking of a word under the similitude of a counterfeit 
coin ; his appellation of “ spurious” is, theretore, correct ; 
but to speak of its being tainted is, I think, rather a per 











version of terms; and when he further speaks of its 
being purified by an endorsement, I am lost in wonder | 
how the author of Good English could so forget the pro- | 
prieties of language as to speak in that manner. 

Over leaf Mr. Gould tells us that “the pages of our 
best writers are thickly sprinkled with vivlutions of | 
the plainest grammatical rules.” Assuredly his use of | 
figurative language is in frequent violation of the plain 
and simple rule that all “figure” should be intelligible 
and appropriate. 

He condemns the use of the word “ couple,” except 
when it refers to two things coupled together. Very well, 
I do not object to that ; but I do object to his use of the 
word “entire” in reference to nuinber. He says, page 
22, “the entire number ”’; this should be, “ the total num- 
ber.” 

Again, on page 41, he employs the word “Jess,” which 
is an adjective of quantity in bulk, as a synonym for 
“fewer,” which is an adjective of quantity in number. 
He says, “no Jess than five.’ The same error occurs on 
page 44— no less than three.’ Mr. Gould should have 
said, ‘no fewer than five ;” “ no fewer than three.” 

In condemning the phrase, “ looked beautifully,” 
Mr. Gould says, “A deal of argument has been ex- 
pended on the question.” He might, perhaps, think I 
were jesting if I asked him whether he meant a@ Jittle 
deal or aw great deul. The former expression, very 
strangely, is never used ; but the commonness of the lat- 
ter expression might have taught Mr. Gould that “ deal” 
means simply “a portion or part.” It is the German 
© Theil,” and is indefinite as to quantity, “ A deal of ar 


| 
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guiment ” is “a portion of argument”; but whether that | 


be little or much ia quite uncertain. 

“Traced” ia w word that is misapplied by Mr. Gould, 
He says: ‘Quainthess must tot take the place of aceu 
racy it language: besides, though the phrase in question 


| Mutual Friend. 








tay be faced to the Bible, it, eapnot be found in the 
Bible.” T suppose Me, Gould ineans that, though the 
plivase may be imputed to the ible, it ¢anmot be found 
there; for if itean be traced [ita track be followed] to 
the Bible, it unquestionably ean be found there, 

Mr, Gould's use of ' relieve and “kiowligly" next eames 
under consideration, On page 116, 1 read, "The au 
thor deems it proper tosay ., , that, although from the 
Dean's statement, passin, in the Queen's Hnglish, it 
seems that this book has been very frequently criticised 
in England, not a word of such eriticism | better, that 
criticism; such’ means similar, but not identical], ex- 
cept such as [better, eveept that which| the Dean himself 
quotes, has ever been seen by the present writer ;—a 
statement [tautology—Mr, Gould had just spoken of 
‘the Dean's statement’| which must relieve [evonerate] 
him from the charge of having knowingly [* wittingly ’ 
would have been a better word to use here ; knowingly 
may mean cunningly} gone over the same ground as the 
English critics,” 

Further on, I read, “A proper estimate of the value 
of these conflicting statements will presently be wnder- 
taken.” We undertake “to estimate,” “ to form an esti- 
mate,” or “to give an estimate,” or “ to make an estimate ;” 
but we do not undertake “ an estimate.” 

The use of “some” for “ about” is a very common 
error. It is found on page 186 of Good English. Mr. 
Gould there says, “'The individual parts sustained by 
the actor do not contain more than some six hundred 
lines each.” On page 199 I read, “One thing more re- 
mains to be said on this subject, namely, a suggestion on 
the injury to the voice.” A “suggestion” is a thing to 
be made, not “ said.” Lower down on the same page I 
find the following passage, “ The next point to which I 
would call your attention is audibleness ; a matter in one 
respect more important than any other principle of elocu- 
tion.” Audibleness is an essential of elocution, but it is 





not a principle. 

Of the phrase “ tn so far as,” Mr. Gould says, on page 
62, “It seems strange that so clumsy a phrase could get 
into use when the proper phrase is so familiar and simple ; 
but so it is that men will cumber themselves about many 
things when but few things are needed. The in of the 
phrase is worse than superfluous.” Turn to page 166 
and you will find Mr. Gould writing as follows, “ The 
work as it now stands, and with the exceptions heretn- 
above designated, is worthy of the praise bestowed on it ; 
for its entire reconstruction has made it what it should 
be—always excepting the uneradicated tares of Web- 
ter’s sowing.” If Mr. Gould will apply the reasoning 
that is found on page 62 of his Good English to the 
language on page 166, he will strike out the “and” and 
the “herein,” for they, too, are “ worse than superfluous.” 





Concerning a sentence of Dean Trench’s, Mr. Gould 
remarks, on page 110, that “the Dean has, in the pre- 
ceding sentence, so placed the words ‘ J think’ as to 
leave the rcader in doubt whether they relate to what 


immediately precedes [tautology—see ‘preceding’ just 


| above] or to what follows them.” But, on page 46, Mr. 


Gould himself has written what is equally ambiguous, 
and that from the very same cause. He says: “ Our 
This is, so to speak, one of the approv- 
ed vulgarisms of the day; and, notwithstanding the 
numberless exposures of its vulgarity, in newspapers, re- 
views, and elsewhere, it continues to flourish.” Do the 
italicized words refer to what procedes them, or to what 
follows them? Is the vulgarity of the vulgarism (I quote 
Mr. Gould’s own words) exposed “in newspapers, reviews, 
and elsewhere” ; or does he say of the vulgarism that “in 
newspapers, reviews, ang elsewhere, it continucs to flour- 
ish?” I challenge the reader to come to any definite con- 
clusion on the subject. 

One cannot but smile at some of Mr. Gould’s errors ; 
they are so ingeniously droll. He says, on page 105, 
“There is no short single English word that performs the 
duty of ‘lying.” Again; observe the strange meaning 
given to the following passage by the use of the pronoun 
“them” instead of the noun to which it is intended to 
refer, Mr. Gould says, on page 11, “Reference was 
made, in the introductory chapter, to words fabricated by 
ignorant people and afterward adopted by people of ed- 
ucation, There are not many of them |?‘ people of edu- 
cation’], speaking comparatively; but their number is 
every day increasing, and if their increase cannot be 
checked, they will soon be ‘like the stars for multi- 
tude’’’! 

There are, in Mr. Gould's Good Hnglish, many other 
passages which might be critically examined with ad- 
vantage to the English student, but L trust that TI have 
siid enough to show low extremely diflicult it is for 
even professors of the English language to write it cor- 
rectly, Porasibly there ate efrora of ny own even in these 
ériticianis ; if ao, they too will serve to teach the same 
lesson, and tiake this fact more inpressive—that the ut 
Hiost study and Vigilanée are imperative Of every person 
who would Ae ite the honorable distinetion of being @ 
eraceful and powerful writer 


Lonpon, duly 6, 1867 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





The Editors af Tak Nounp Tan.e, desirous af encouraging bold 
and free discussion, da not exact af their correspondenta an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves respousible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 

AN INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, 

ryNoO tuk Eprror or Tie Round TABLE; 

Sir: It is no purpose of mine to enter into a contro- 
versy with The Round Table in regard to an interna- 
tional copyright, even would you admit me to your col- 
umns for that object. Mr, Thaddeus Stevens was right, 
and for obvious reasons, when he lately said in Congress 
that in a controversy with a journal in its own pages 
the editor always had the best of it. But controversy 
of any kind has been the furthest from my desire in this 
matter—not even discussion to be participated in by my- 
self, as I specially stated in my original personal letter 
to Mr. Bowles—for the reason that invaribly self-interest- 
ed, mercenary motives are at once imputed to an Ameri- 
can publisher if he ventures to question the wisdom of 
such an enactment. What has been said upon the sub- 
ject, consequent upon my letter, strongly confirms the 
reasonableness of my apprehension. Nor have I now, for 
this and other reasons, any purpose to be a participant in 
any further discussion of the matter. The unquestioned 
fact that my pecuniary interest would have been, and 
would be still, strongly favored by an international copy- 
right, should have shielded me from such an imputation, 
Even if honesty of purpose is conceded as the more 
charitable construction, great dulness of perception or 
weakness of intellect is attributed. With proper grati- 
tude for the charity, I am really yet unable to appreciate 
the necessity for such extenuation. 

But I must beg you will do me the justice to accord to 
me the space to say, what Iam sure no unperverted and 
connected reading of anything I have written could fix 
upon me, that I expressly and most explicitly disclaim 
urging or to have urged ‘‘subordinating our obligations 
to others to our own real or supposed interest.” If I 
said, as you cite, that “least of all the personal emolu- 
ment of foreign writers ” should control legislation upon 
such a question, I also said, and in the same connection, 
that “neither the selfish interests of American publish- 
ers, if such interests are involved in the matter, 
are to be solely or chiefly regarded,” but higher con- 
siderations. And if I gave some priority to the claims of 
the American citizen, is it not at least as laudable as the 
couse of those who seem to consider mainly tho Trans- 
atlantic author? Even a divine teacher has said, “ It is 
not meet to take children’s bread and cast it to” others 
before their own offspring are supplied. On the con- 
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trary, and directly opposite to such a sentiment has 
always been my position, that there were but two 
grounds upon which the claim of a foreign author to an 
American copyright were to be considered—first of right, 
and second of expediency ; and that the former is first 
definitely to be determined, since what is not right can 
never be expedient. If the claim of natural right fails, 
as I still think it must certainly fail, then I am sure 
there are greatly preponderating considerations to deter. 
mine that on grounds of a wise and enlightened public 
policy it is inexpedient, 

As to the question of natural rights, I urged that if 
the author's claim to his work, that is, to the expression 
of his ideas, is such, then of necessity that right must be 
perpetual, since no legislation may rightfully take from 
me the ownership of my house, or my land without a 
fair equivalent, and the possession for any given period 
of years could not be deemed such an equivalent ; but 
continued possession is judged rather evidence of abso- 
lute title. Then I ventured the suggestion, that the uni- 
versal legislation of all civilized nations, in restricting 
the exclusive enjoyment of copyrights and patents to 
limited periods, went to show—and indeed might seem to 
be somewhat conclusive—the general judgement of man- 
kind upon this point, and that so my views were not at 
least those of a minority. I have not yet seen this posi- 
tion successfully controverted. The Nation, indeed, 
“maintains that copyright is a natural right,” yet con- 
cedes it may be restricted and limited as to duration, 
since “ I am not permitted to tie up my personal proper- 
ty in perpetuity, because perpetuities are considered in- 
jurious to the community at large, and my copyright 
ceases after a certain period because a perpetual monop- 
oly of it would, it is believed, do my fellow-men more 
harm than it would do me or my descendants good.” 
Nay, verily, but what then becomes of the question of 
natural right, since it seems legislation may rightfully 
abridge it, or take it wholly away? and if so, it may 
rightfully, on grounds of expediency, leave it to other 
governments to provide for their own subjects. 

The framers of the Constitution of the United States 
were neither knaves nor fools. That instrument em- 
powers Congress “to promote the progress of science and 
useful arta, by securing, for limited times, to authors and 
inventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.” But if a man bas a natural and per 
petual right to his writings and discoveries,” such a 
tight would be recognized at common law, the same na to 
hia land or hia coin, and eo no need of empowering Con 
press to pass epecial enactments on the subject at all, 
Hence they put it on the true ground, at least auch it 
war in their estimation, viz,,'' to promote the progrens 
of science and uaeful arte,” and expressly preclude leg 
islation from making those grants perpetual, as most 
certainly they should be if a natural right 

But while it ia readily conceded that constitutional 
provisions and legislative enactments are but the em. 
bodied viewa of their framers, and, perhaps, also of a 
generally recognized public sentiment, and so not en 
tirely conclusive as to the abstract question, still I have 
yet to see satisfactory or even rational considerations ad- 
duced to show that a man has such a pecuniary owner 
ship of his own ideas that, after he has given them ex 
pression, orally or in manuscript, or on the printed page, 
no other, for all time, may rightfully employ, transcribe, 
or print them but on terms the author shall dictate. 
And to this extent the claim of natural right seems to 
go. If so, then the authors of the Pentateuch, the 
Odysscy, and the Acncid, or their descendants, if they ean 
be traced, have a valid claim to an international and uni- 
versal copyright, The statement seems to me to carry 
its own refutation, 

Yet I by no means rest the claim of the author or in- 
ventor to a pecuniary compensation for his work upon 
the ground of charity, On the contrary, I believe the 
state of which he is a citizen is bound by every consid: 
eration of policy and justice to make for him a generous 
and ‘jiberal provision. For often, as with Whitney 
Goodyear, and others, he labors, and other men enter, 
into his labors, and our present patent and copyright 
laws are quite inadequate to their end, 

But the object of this note was not discussion, but 
simply to disclaim an unjust sentiment imputed. Pray, 
Mr. Editor, let this discussion, if continued (but in which 
I must beg to be counted out), be conducted dispassion- 
ately, and with the aim to secure wise and right results, 
tending to which the wholesale vituperation of American 
publishers, heretofore too much indulged in, certainly is 
not. C. MERRIAM. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 3, 1867. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RounD TABLE: 

Str: I am glad to see, in your columns, a reopening 
of the discussion as to international rights in the mat- 
ter of literary productions ; and the gladness is doubled 
at finding you putting those rights upon what seems to 
me the only true ground—that is, the ground that the 
commodity to which the author has a right has been 
“ produced by brain-work in exactly the same way as a 
farmer produces grain by labor of the body,” 

In the newspaper agitation which preceded the peti- 


tion of 1858, to which you allude, I took a little part. 
My disputants were the editors of Zhe National Intelli- 
gencer, then owned and conducted by gentlemen—Cales 
& Seaton, A note which I addressed to them is as follows : 

“With reference to your remarks upon international 
copyright, I, for one of your readers, agree with you 
that you have not overestimated the importance of the sub- 
ject of those remarks in devoting so much space to its consid- 
eration. At the same time, I am forced by my convictions 
to take a stand with the some who may differ from you 
in the view which you have taken of ‘literary property,’ 
Will you allow me room for a few direct questions upon 
the point of difference? And will you favor me further 
with direct answers to such questions ? 

“You say: ‘The author, according to our idea, is not 
by virtue of his works a property-holder in the same 
sense as is the proprietor of a farm. No man may arro- 
gate to himself the exclusive faculty of thinking, and no 
man may legitimately say, “ Here are certain thoughts of 
mine in which I have an exclusive and perpetual right ” ; 
for, we reply to him, thought is free to all, free in its 
very nature and essence, free to be exercised, free to fol- 





low its own sweet will. Neither may a man lawfully 
assert an exclusive and perpetual proprietorship in cer- 
tain thoughts for the following reasons: He is not, in the 
first place, the proprietor of the words he uses ; for these 
he is vastly indebted to his predecessors. Thought being 
free, and the instrument of its use being the common 
and inalienable possession of all, no man has the right 
to lay a perpetual embargo on any collection either of 
words or ideas.’ Well, is thought any more free, or is 
language any more the inheritance of the world, than 
is the atmosphere, and the rains and the dews which 
distil from it? Still, does not the farmer own the ingre- 
dients of that atmosphere and of those rains and dews 
which he has drawn and incorporated into the produc- 
tions of his farm? If so, then why is not the literary 
producer equally the owner of such ingredients of lan- 
guage and of thought (which thought, though free, is, 
take notice, the free effluence of his own mind) as he has 
drawn and incorporated by his labor into his books ? 

“ Although literary matter may not be ‘real estate,’ it 
nevertheless has a certain tangibility about it which 
renders it capable of being wacd ; this yourselves would 
claim of course. You say that the provider of such 
matter has the right to the exclusive use of it for a term 
of years, and that, at the expiration of that term, its tse 
belonge to the world, Well, suppose you have written 
and printed a work, loatead of distributing copies of 
this work among the public, you retain it in your private 
possession during the time allotted you to use it exelu 
sively, Will you be bound, at the end of the allotted 
time, to give the public's publishers access to the work, 
80 that they may copy and circulate it? Tf not, then 
have the public one whit more right to reprint and dis 
tribute the same work if found upon your bookwseller's 
counter or in the dwelling of your neighbor?” 

To that note The Intelligencer pave two and a half 
columneof reply, My answer tothe reply was not allowed 
an insertion, perhaps for the reason indicated in’ the 
answer, the substance of which is now offered to 7'he 
Round Table; 

© First, | will make acknowledgement that I reecived— 
rather,that | marked without receiving—your side-parries, 
Iinay scem to yourselves, by my arguments in favor of the 
healing measure of international copyright, to be framing 
weak inventions for the enemies of such measure ; bat Laeem 
to inyself to be doing nothing of the kind, At any rate, 
my intention has been to frame something just the re 
verse, I decline, too, the honor of a place among those 
to whom you refer as having ‘already wedded them 
selves to a theory of their own.’ I bad not wedded my. 
self to any particular theory, either of my own or of 
another, The suggestions in the letter to Lutnam's 
Magazine were the first upon the matter in hand ever 
offered by me to the public. Thad thought previously 
very little, and had read very little more, concerning the 
subject, I am not ‘familiar with the observations of 
Kant on the “right of book-printing,”’ neither with 
Renonard's ‘critique on this very argument of Kant.’ 
And now, after making such admissions, | must ask you 
to pardon my modesty in attempting to discuss with you 
a point relative to which you are posted up evidently. 

“You complain of my having garbled the passages 
which I quoted, courteously declaring at the same time 
your belief that I did not design to do so, I designed to 
use all fairness in my brief comment. I have reperused 
carefully your first article, and cannot see now in what 
way your argument suffered by my quotations. To be 
sure, you gave the grounds upon which property is to be 
regarded as property, then passed to the assumption that 
literary matter cannot, upon such grounds, be claimed 
for the same ‘ property ’—because it cannot, like real 
estate, be appropriated. I give the exact sentences of 
your assumption: ‘But we think it demonstrable that 
such property cannot exist in books and literary writings. 
The right of an author to his book is unquestionable, as 


to a house which he has in fee-simple. We hope to 





the author turns on this very difference in the nature o¢ 


what is called “literary property ” and of what is called 
“real estate.”’ Then comes your argument in demon- 
stration, the ‘ integrity’ of which I intended to give, in 
as few words as possible, and did give, I cannot yet but 
think, in the quotation condemned by you. I believe 
you will, even now, upon a close examination of the pas- 
sages quoted from, and of my questions referring to them, 
allow your argument to have been presented by me in 
its full force, thus: Thought is free (therefore inappro- 
priable), and language is the common possession of all 
(therefore not to be specially appropriated by any one), as 
the waters of the ocean are free and common to all, 
These are the particular points upon which you insist, 
What I insist on is, that thought is no more free (in your 
sense of the word /rec), and that language is no more 
the common inheritance of mankind, than are the ingre- 
dients of the atmosphere. It appears to me I need not 
say more in order to convince your readers (at least, if 
not yourselves) that your argument has not received 
harm from any garbling of mine in the matter of quo 
tation, 

“Then, I will come to the immediate subject of my in- 
terrogations, You say my first question ‘is irrelevant, 
because the author stands in a different relation to 
thought and language from that of the farmer to the at- 
mosphere, with the rains and the dews that distil from 
it. The genesis and applications of thought and _lan- 
guage are so different from those of “the atmosphere 
and its rains and dews” that we wonder our critic failed 
to discover the fallacy in his questionable argument from 
analogy, though the things compared be both alike “the 
common inheritance of man.”’ I confess my inability to 
see in what the irrelevancy consists. The genesis and 
applications of thought and language are so clearly simi- 
lur to those of the constituents of the atmosphere as, 
in my opinion, to answer every purpose of illustration. 
Language in its crude state, and the fuculty to think (not 
thought itself), came, by some means or other, whether 
as the gift of the Creator or otherwise, it matters not, so 
that it was by no original mental effurt on the part of 
man. Also the original gases in the atmosphere came, 
it matters not how, if it were not by human means. The 
firat dwellers upon the earth had a natural right alike to 
labor with their hands in the withdrawal of those gases 
into grain, and with their thinking powers in the with- 
drawal of words for the embodiment of thought. Kach 
one of those dwellers who has labored, whether with his 
hands or with his brain, ona eeelusively the producta of 
hin labor; and no other but himself haw the least claim, 
present or prospective, upon thease products, You will 
agree with me perfeetly, Ldoubt not, Well, the cireum:- 
stances of the two cases have not changed in any materi 
al way from then till now, The thinking faculty has 
become enlarged, and language has been purified ; then 
by men thomeelves, our pre laborers, Lam willing to ad: 
mit; Ko the elements necessary to the ylelding of grain, 
which were formerly abstracted from the atmosphere, 
have been given back, yea, even from the lungs of those 
sane pre-laborers, according to the vegetable cheninta, 
You may claim still that the cases are not parallel, If 
there is any difference between them, the difference in in 
my favor, | cannot but think, The farmer (who owns 
his farm, to be sure) takes away, for the time being, from 
the atmosphere the ingredients required to feed the 
growth of his grain; while the literary cultivator (whose 
farm is his head, which head he ought to own, although 
he seems not to, in the estimation of the anti-internation 
al copyright party !), in the clothing of his ideas, merely 
copies the language which he employs, leaving the gen- 
eral stock as good as he found it, Possibly you will take 
me off here, too, and say that because the literary lab- 
orer finds the language perfect and all ready for use, be- 
cause he has only to copy it, herefore the work into which 
he has incorporated it should not be his exclusively 
and perpetually, In anticipation of the taking-off, | vay 
that it is for no mere transcription of words that I claim 
ownership in his behalf—-it is the offering of some new 
thing, clothed in the world’s own familiar language cer- 
tainly—something never in existence before—which 
must give him his title. 

“TL have continued my own supposition with reference 
to the atmosphere, not because | consider it much more to 
the purpose than yours, but because | hit upon it, 
instead of yours, first. 1 will, however, answer your 
questions put upon your supposition, First, 1 think that 
they (the ‘certain class’) woud have just the same 
right as have the workers upon the natural soil, because 
of any addition to or improvement in this common posses- 
sion [of the purified atmosphere), to withdraw a large vol- 
ume from the common circulation. It is not fair to 
assume that they, any more than any other class, would 
appropriate so large a volume as that there should not be 
enough for the other common owners. Second, it seems 
to me that they (the same class) would be entitled to become 
property-holders in this atmosphere, so that no man could 





make this point clear; for all our argument in behalf of | 


ever breathe what had once passed through their refining 
processes, without paying a tax for the privilege-that is, 


far as it goes, but it is not the same as the right of a man | in case they should see fit to beat the expense of keeping 
| separate from the general mass the portion refined. 

“ You rebut the last enquiry of my note by saying that 
‘«when the public guarantees to an author the exclusive 
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copyright of his work for only an“ allotted period,’ it 
does not compel any man to become an author’ 1 submit 
that the spirit of the rejoinder does not cover exactly the 
spirit of the question ; nevertheless, I will take the sen- 
tence in its literalness, If the author is, as you are con- 
stant in urging, but a laborer (of a high grade) in the 
employ of the public, then, most assuredly, he is com- 
pelled not only to labor, but to render to his employer 
the products of his labor when performed—that is, at a 
proper time after the performance of it—just as assur- 
edly as any other servant of any other employer is com- 
pelled to labor and to render the products of his labor in 
supplying that employer's wants, And here I come upon 
the foundation of the real diffurence between us; you 
look upon the author in the light of a hired laborer of his 
master, the public, placed upon this master’s domain, 
using the materials and tools of his master; while I 
regard him as his own master, owing something to the 
general brotherhood of masters, as every other kind of 
master owes something ; possessed of his share of the 
public literary territory, which share he is at liberty to 
improve or not, as he pleases; entitled to full control 
over the disposal of the products of that share of terri- 
tory.” 

To so much I will add, for the consideration of the 
readers of The Round Table, “only this and nothing 
more,” that, so firm is my confidence in the soundness of 
my argument, if I were a judge of the United States 
Court, and if @ case should come before me for decision, I 
would, without a moment’s hesitation, “rule” the same 
‘security’ to Henry Clay’s “ work of a British author” 
that I would to his bale of merchandise transmitted by a 
British merchant ; this, too, in the absence of any law of 
international copyright. G. W. Evevera. 

Fort FatrFie.p, July 17, 1867. 


SOME NEW QUESTIONS IN COSMOGONY. 
To THE Epitor or THe Rounp TABLE: 

Sin: After Mr. Gi. W. Eveleth’s lengthy communica. 
tion I do not know that you will be disposed to give 
more of your space to the discussion of topics to which 
that unaccountable book, Prometheua in Atlantia, ia eall- 
ing renewed attention. Consequently L shall offer no 
criticiama or opinions of my own, But the novelty and 
intrinsic importance of the queationa below, and the 
singular interest of the replies, justify me, L think, in 
sending them to you, 

Afwr reading the book Prometheus, and making due 
allowances for the brevity and for the adverse eireum 
stances alluded to on ite last page, ita eommogony atill 
keomed to me unsatisfactory and full of difficulties, 1 
found means of conveying to the author, without prying 
into his dneognito, a lever of enquiry, and T have received 
from him an answer whieh, E think, will be generally in 
terenting and serviceable, and should be subjected to pub 
lic inspection and eriticiam, My interrogatories were ; 
1, Precisely what ia meant (pp, 214-215) by the Infi 
hite’s becoming One Spiritual Being by means of a differ 
entiation of the elements of His being? 2, Tf man's his 
tory is literally a part of the history of the universe (p, 
225), and if all past religions have been “ partial reflee- 
tions of the comical movement" (p, 812), what cosmical 
antecedent produced fetichisin? 3, If the primitive mode 
of forces was physical, as the whole book implies your 
opinion to be, how was it possible for the first step 
toward #piritualization to be taken, unless in your nebular 
homogensous mass there wasa germinal vesicle to be 
fed and built up into an organism ? 

The answer came as follows : 

“Your questions have so intimate a connection that cach can 
be best answered by a statement which shall cover all, ‘The 
Primitive mode of force must be called physical, because there 
War a8 yet no organiam, and consequently no consciousness and 
nO Intelligence, But we must be careful not to concelve that 
Primitive mode of force as identical with any of thove which we 
now #tyle physical, The present sharp opposition between 
Physical and #piritual modes of force is the result of a different'a- 
tion, The First Cause contained in itself, ina primitive mode, 
the elements of all things that have come out of it, Matter did 
hot exist at the beginning any more than mind, The modes of 
force which now manifest matter to us are as much the result of 
4 differentiation ax is that which manifests mind, But you ask 
how and why the differentiation began’ It began simply because 
the homogeneous mass was all alive, In my book I have tried to 
define life considered as a process ; but never forget that there is 
4 whole universe of force back of this mere process, Withoutan 
antecedent principle of vitality we should never have life, Vital- 
ity, or the principle of life, is best defined as a disposition to 
assume all the modes of which that to which it belongs is eus- 
ceptible, Life is, therefore, not only a constant change of mode, 
but a state of constant suepension between different modes, 
Until that limit is reached where no further mode is possible, 
There was a time when there was in this universe no such prop- 
erty as weight, no such mode of force as gravitation, But when 
substance and force, in consequence of their vitality or disposi- 
tion to change their mode, reached the point where weight or 
gravitation began, then also motion, cleavage, and revolution 

zan. Tam not a believer in the received theory of ultimate 
atoms, nor in Newton's pre-eminently Christian cosmology, fur- 
ther than this furnishes a mere formula for the action of forces; 

ut I suppose I shall never have the time and facilities for the 
years of laborious study necessary to develope the germ of a new 
8cientific conception, and, therefore, I must leave the matter with 
some happier man, 

The foregoing really answers all three of your questions, but 
& word or two may be added to make its application to the first 
~ the second more clear. You are correct in assuming that 

¢tichism is a lapse which my principles require me to account 


for by some prévious fact in the history of the cosmos, and I 
trust you now see that to do this is not difficult. Fetichiam, 
which is, historically and therefore logically, a lapse from the 
worship of a Homogeneous All into the gross adoration of mat- 
ter, is a partial reflection of the differentiations by which the 
homogeneous infinite separated into matter and reason, nature 
and God, If Lam correct in looking for the point of your inter- 
rogatory in the word you underscore, I need say nothing about 
the unifying movement which has now succeeded the differen- 
tiation, and by which both God and man are becoming spiritual 
integers, I will add, however, as possibly pertinent to your own 
cuse, that some weeks ago, seeing in a Philadelphia paper a 
criticlam in which p, 215 of Prometheus was specified as raving 
insanity, I wrote a brief statement of the manner in which God 
and man are becoming integers, and sent it to Messrs, Carleton 
& Co,, with a request that they would (ry to get the paper to 
publish it, The article, however, was only read to a select circle 
of auditors in the editorial sanctum, greatly laughed at, and 
then thrown into the waste basket; and, to make the exhibition 
complete, one of the editors wrote to Mr, C., enquiring whether 
I was not an inmate of the Bloomingdale Asylum, That is, the 
editor of a prominent and, I believe, influential paper—heaven 
pity this land—could make nothing but a lunatic of me, because 
nature had made nothing but an ass of him. I trust there is no 
reason why you should follow his example,” 


Having subsequently applied for and received permis- 
sion to publish the above, I know in the whole country 
no paper but yours that has brains enough to see its 
value, or courage enough to putitinoto print. Therefore, 
I send it to you. XIT. 

LovuIsvILLE, July 27, 1867. 








A COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTION. 


To THE Epitor or THe Rounp TABLE: 

Sir: Ata meeting of the Sandusky District Minis- 
terial Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held July 31, the following preamble and resolution 
were passed, which by action of the Association we are 
directed to forward you : 

Whereas, We have read with interest anarticlein The Round 
Table entitled Frightful Examples, in which the editor makes a 
frightful example of himself ina frightful effort to find the appro- 
priate place in the animal kingdom for Methodists, and to deter- 
mine what purpose they could be made to serve; and believing 
that such articles can only tend to the more rapid spread of 
Methodism, therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Aseociation are hereby ten- 
dered to the editor for said article, and he ia respectfully request- 
ed to favor us with more of the same kind, 

K. ¥Y. Waunen, Secretary, A. Kh, Patmen, Chairman, 

Monnosvitie, Ohio, August 6, 1867, 

[We have much pleasure in printing the above letter 
and in acknowledging the liberal additions to our sub- 
acription liat which accompanied it, It ia highly satie- 
factory to find that our efforta are received in ao appre 
ciative and kindly a apirit, affurdiag as it does so eon- 
élusive an evidence of the existences of that growing taste 
for absolute freedom of discussion which is now, happily, 
confined to no particular denomination of Christians, — 
Ep, Round TABLE, | 


EMENDATION FROM MR, GOULD, 

[Wt last week received a note from Mr, Edward &, 
Gould, requesting that an addition should be made to the 
text of his letter published in No, 188 of Zhe Round 
Table, ‘That letter was in type, and, indeed, had already 
gone to press at the time Mr. Gould's note was received, 
We therefore subjoin the emendation desired, with the 
explanation that it should be added to the paragraph on 
p. 80, No, 133,0f The Round Table commencing “ Again, 
on p, 105."] 

In this very paragraph Mr. Moon says, “ The position 
which the adverb must occupy is determined by the 
meaning of the writer.” Very well, My meaning in the 
sentence is, unmistakably, one only, and not only takea. 
I am speaking of terminations, and I recite several 
words, I then say, “ Of these, one only takes ¢7 as an 
exclusive termination, One takes gian as its primary 
termination, All the others take,” etc, Hence, as my 
“meaning determines the position of the adverb,” and as 
the adverb is where it should be, why does Mr, Moon say 
that the adverb is misplaced? His proposed alteration 
is not incorrect, to be sure ; neither is my sentence, as it 
stands, Either is right, and his correction is unwar- 
ranted, 
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THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR.* 

YT NPROFESSIONAL readers generally find a history 
of a campaign, if not unintelligible, at least difficult 

and unprofitable reading. But Mr or rather, Lieut. 
Hozier—for heis a highly educated sol dier and a graduate 
of a staff-college—has succeeded in keeping his letters to 
The London Times, and the book which grew from them, 
so free from all technical matters, and in making them 
such admirable examples of clear, graphic narrative, that, 
without lessening their value for military men, he has 
provided for the general reader the most interesting and 


* The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents und its Incidents. 











By H. M. Hozier, F.C.S., F.G.8S. In2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co; Londou: Macmillan & Co, 1867. 


instructive account that has yet appeared of last sum- 
mer’s remarkable war, Running lightly over its causes 
and its growth from the Schleswig-Holatein difficulties, 
he brings us rapidly to the position of affuirs immediate: 
ly preceding the outbreak of hostilities, then takes us 
with him through the several campaigns, For himself, 
he accompained the command of Prince Frederic Charles, 
and, perhaps, shows throughout a soupcon of partiality 
for that army. Certainly we are more impressed by its 
achievements than by those of the army in western Ger- 
many and that of the Elbe, and of the Crown Prince, which 
marched from Silesia, As to the Austrians, we see them 
only as a constantly defeated and retiring enemy, whose 
courage we may admire, but for whom we can feel no 
sympathy, and whom we are forced to regard much as a 
Pruesian might do. Not that Lieut, Hozier writes as a 
partisan, for not even the singular clearness of his book 
is more remarkable than its convincing verisimilitude ; 
but, if we correctly interpret his intimation, because of 
the difficulty of access to Austrian sources of informa- 
tion he can only show us their performances from the 
Prussian point of view. 

Lieut. Hozier agrees with most military critics in pro- 
nouncing the popular judgement—that the fate of the 
war was decided by the needle-gun—a mistaken one. 
True, nothing that we have read impresses us more 
strongly with the efficacy of this arm than do Lieut. 
Hozier’s descriptions of the several battles, not a few of 
which seem to have owed their result solely to the terri- 
rific rapidity of the fire directed upon the Austrians. 
But he finds other and more conclusive solutions of the 
invariable success of the invaders. The weapon of the 
Prussian armies was not more superior to that of the 
Austrian than was their personnel. The Landwehr, of 
which the former are largely composed, we are apt very 
erroneously to suppose identical with our militia—raw, 
untrained troops—whereas they have actually undergone 
all the army training, and after their return to their 
homes have still been kept in readiness for active service, 
and compare advantageously with the regular army, 
They are “older men and better filled out, and their 
ranks contain those whose education has been supple- 
mented by application to trades or professions ;” they 
are largely “men of good situation in life, . . and 
generally have secured comfortable incomes ; but, at the 
call of their country, they quit their affairs and ratura to 
serve in the ranks, and bring with them to their soldier's 
duty an education and intelligence which ean be found 
in the armies of no other country in Europe,” This 
was in marked contrast with the Austrian troops, made 
up of miscellaneous nationalities, many of them ig- 
norant of the cause for which they were fighting, and 
others—notably the Italians—disaffucted toward it, Still 
they fought gallantly and retained their courage wonder 
fully under the most dispiriting and demoralizing circum. 
stances, Yet they were at a disadvantage in another re- 
spect, which must have been no less surprising than dis- 
couraging—that of personal strength—a text to which 
contexts were brought with surprising frequency during 
the rapid succession of skirmishes and battles as the 
Prussians drove them back into Bohemia, The superior- 
ity of the Austrian cavalry had been especially vaunted, 
and this arm of the Prussian service correspondingly rid- 
iculed; nevertheless, in almost every cavalry contest— 
and they were many—the latter had not only the victory, 
but the manifest superiority in hand-to-hand fighting. 
For instance, in the cavalry skirmish at Tischnowitz, be- 
tween Prussian dragoons and Austrian lancers (ii, 122), 
“the [Prussian] swordsmen thundered down upon them, 
and by sheer weight and strength of blow bore them 
backward along the street. . . The men, too close 
together to use their weapons, grappled with one another ; 
the horses, frightened and enraged, snorted, plunged, 
reared, and struck out. But the Pressians had superior 
weight and strength, and pressed their antagonists back 
along the streets. . . Here an Austrian officer, hurled 
from his saddle by a tall Prussian dragoon, had his 
brains dashed out against the foot of the monument, and 
another Austrian, bent backward over the cantle of his 
saddle, had his spine broken by the strength of his as- 
sailant.” Again, at the action of Blumenau, Austrian 
lancers and Prussian hussars “ both urged their horses to 
their utmost speed, and with a mighty clatter dashed 
together. The rough embrace lasted but for a moment ; 
then the lancers scattered and fled, for the hussars were 
stronger and better mounted, and their mere weight 
smashed the lancers’ ranks.” From many similar in 
stances we shall make only this further extract, descrip- 
tive of a conflict in the village of Saar between Prussian 
lancers (or Uhlans) and Austrian hussars : 


“The lancers formed a line across the street, advanced a few 
yards ata walk, then trotted for a short distance, their horses’ 





feet pattering on the stones, the men’s swords jingling, \tieir ac 
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coutrements rattling, and their lances borne upright, with the | 
black and white flags streaming over their heads ; but when near | 
the opening into the broader street, which is called the Market- | 
place, a short, sharp word of command, a quick, stern note from | 
the trumpet, the lance-points came down and were sticking out | 
in front of the horses’ shoulders, the horses broke into a steady | 
gallop, and the lance flags fluttered rapidly from the motion 
through the air as the horsemen, with bridle-hauds low and 
bodies bent forward, lightly gripped the staves and drove the ! 
points straight to the front. 

* But when the Prussians began to gallop the Austrians were | 
also in motion. With a looser formation and a greater speed | 
they came on—their blue pelisses, trimmed with fur and em- 
broidered with yellow, flowing freely from their left shoulders, 
leaving their sword-arms disencumbered. Their heads, well up, | 
carried the single eagle’s feather in every cap straight in the air ; 
their swords were raised, bright and sharp, ready to strike, as | 
their wiry little horses, pressed tight by the knees of the riders, | 
came bounding along and dashed against the Prussian ranks as | 
if they would leap over the points of the lances. The Uhlans 
swayed heavily under the shock of the collision, but, recovering 


| 
| 
| 


mounted men striking with their swords, parrying the lance- 
thrusts, but unable to reach the lancer; but the ground was also 
covered with men and horses struggling together to rise ; loose 
horses were galloping away; dismounted hussars, in their blue 
uniforms and long boots, were hurrying off to try to catch their 
chargers or to avoid the lance-points. The Uhlan line appeared 
unbroken, but the hussars were almost dispersed. They had 
dashed up against the firmer Prussian ranks, and they had re- | 
coiled, shivered, scattered, and broken as a wave is broken that 

dashes against a cliff. In the few moments that the ranks were 
locked together, it seems that the horsemen were so closely 
jammed against each other that lance or sword was hardly used 
The hussars escaped the points in rushing in, but their speed | 


again, pressed on, though only at a walk. In front of them were 
| 


took them so close to the lancers’ breasts that they had not even | 





enemies to seize upon advantages thegthight readily | pear before a better knowledge of the habits of their 
have held, and to be outwitted at every point. This part | visitors. The testimony of intelligent observers proves 
of the Prussian superiority may have been largely due to | beyond doubt that the number of insects destroyed by 
the thoroughness of the information they got through | the larger birds—thrushes, robius, etc.—-bears such an 
spies—a point on which Lieut. Hozier is entirely silent,| overwhelming proportion to the quantity of fruit they 
But the difference in the generalship was not overesti-| consume that no reasonable fruit-grower should com- 
mated by an Austrian officer, who remarked to a Prussian | plain of such trifling payment for important service— 
after the armistice, “ Your needie-gun may be a terrible | service, be it remembered, that can only be performed 
weapon, and we know by experience how well it shoots ;| by such delicate workers, for no human eyes could de- 
but it has not been so bad for us as your generals, who | tect, no human fingers possibly secure, the grubs, worms, 
have a most diabolical power of manceuvring.” and caterpillars whose silent ravages, if undisturbed, 
Of a book of this sort, in which a skilful journalist and | would ruin the fairest crops. 
thorough master of his subject has concisely stated what | Thrushes—large birds requiring a proportionate quan- 
is worth saying, it is impossible to make such a condensed | tity of food—subsist almost entirely upon the grubs of lo- 
account as shall indicate its scope. We therefore refrain | custs, of harvest-flies, and of beetles. Tho robin, one of 
from any attempt to sketch the outline of the war, and|the early birds, is especially successful in catching the 
refer our readers—not by any means military students | cut-worms before they have returned to those subterra. 
alone—to the work itseif,and advise them further to read | nean retreats wherein they pass the hours of sunshine. 
in connection with it a paper on the military organiza-| No bird appears to have been moro unjustly aspersed 
tion of both countries, in the January issue of Ze West-| than the robin, and it is pleasant to learn that such a 
minster Review, and the article on the war in The An-| handsome fellow, whose velvety black head and red 
nual Cyclopedia for 1866, which, beside explaining the | breast so often enliven our snow-covered cedars, can be 
construction of the needle-gun, gives the plans necessary | a8 useful as he is ornamental. He subsists almost exclu- 
to an understanding of the Italian campaign, which are | sively on insects, and a young growing bird will eat 
wanting in the book. In most respects the volumes be- | forty-one per cent. more than his own weight in twelve 








| fore us are, for a work which is not a livre de luxe, su- hours. When we consider that the robin sometimes 


room to use their swords. Then the Prussians. stouter and|Perb; but the absence of the Italian maps, and the ex- | raises three broods in a season, we must surely own our- 
. '’ 


taller men, mounted on heavier horses, mostly bred from English 


| treme meagreness of the southern portions of the general selves his debtors even if he does help himself to a few 
sires, pressed hard on the light frames and the smaller horses of 


the hussars, and by mere weight and physical strength bore | 


map, are serious shortcomings. Generally the maps are | cherries. But it is by no means certain that he will do 


them back and forced them from their seats to the ground; or abundant and of very remarkable excellence, so that» | 80 unless the supply of insects should fail. A gentleman 


sometimes, so rude was the shock, sent horse and man boundin 
backward to come down with a clatter on the pavement. 5 

“One or two of the privates taken prisoners were Germans, 
but by far the greater number were Hungarians—smart, soldier- 
like looking fellows of a wiry build; they looked the very per- 
fection of light horsemen, but were no match in a melée for the 
tall, strong cavalry soldiers of Prussia, who seemed with one 
hand to be able to wring them from their saddles and hurl them 
to the ground.” 

But back of causes like these, which contributed largely 
to what seems to the reader, as it did to themselves, the 
invincibility of the Prussians, lay a thoroughness and 
efficiency in the whole military system, even to its small- 
est detail, that ensured to them wifen they first sprang to 
arms such machine-like completeness and regularity as 
our army never gained during the entire war, On the 
4th of May, for example, orders were issued for the 
mobilization of part of the army, on the 7th for that of 
the rest, and on the 18th nearly 500,000 men were in 
every respect ready to take the field. The efliciency of 
the commissariat, of supplies, transportation, repairing, 
field telegraphs, field hospitals, appliances of every sort, 
seems to have resembled the smooth routine of a well- 
ordered manufactory rather than the confusion and tur- 
moil of a war in an enemy’scountry. The Austrians, on 
the other hand, seem to have been remiss not only in 
these respects, but in every instance where the higher 
military authorities were concerned, In the general 
censure of Benedek, which led to his removal after his 
defeat at Sadowa, Lieut, Hozier, like the Austrian army, 
does not concur, attributing his continued failure to the 
faulty organization on which he had to rely and the med- 
dling of higher powers, Yet no proper resistance seems 
to have been offered by Austria, “ Although operations 
had been conducted in its own country, where every 
information concerning the Prussian movements could 
have been readily obtained from the inhabitants, the Aus- 
trian cavalry had made no raids against the flank or rear 
of the advancing army ; had cut off no ammunition or 
provision trains; had broken up no railway communica- 
tion behind the marching columns; had destroyed no 
telegraph lines between the front and the base of supplies ; 
had made no sudden or night attacks against the out- 
posts, 80 as to make the weary infantry stand to their 
arms and lose their night’s rest,’—in fine, had taken no 
advantage of being on its own soil. In nothing were the 
Prussians more fortunate than in their leaders—the 
Crown Prince and Prince Frederic Charles, whose con- 
duct of their respective armies was such as to justify our 
author's opinion that“ with such leaders and so well 
led, with a better arm than their enemies, with every 
mechanical contrivance which modern science could sug- 
gest adapted to aid the advance of the army, it is little 
wonder that the stout-hearted and long-enduring Prus- 
sian soldiers proved victorious on every occasion in which 
they went into action.” To General Von Moltke, as 
Chief of Staff, is, perhaps above all, due the honor of such 
precision as collected at KGniggriitz, at the proper time, 
the three Prussian armies from widely different points, 
sending his orders by telegraph to the generals in com- 
mand “ with such skill and foresight that not a movement 
failed, and every combination was made at exactly the 
right moment.” Very different from all this was what 
may almost be called the blundering propensity of the 
Austrians to miss every opportunity, to permit their 


| 





g | with them and the author's vivid descriptions and clear | engaged in rearing silk-worms found these birds exces: 


sequence of narration, we know of no similar account sively troublesome, so much so that in self-defence he was 
which may be read with such ease and pleesure ; but the | obliged to kill them in great numbers. Many were 
binder has a strange fancy for making the maps face the opened and the stomachs found to contain nothing but 
| wrong way, in a manner which becomes extremely insect food, although the neighborhood offered whortle- 
/troublesome when it is necessary to follow two or berries in abundance. Farmers who regard with wrath 
even three maps simultaneously, and we recommend that | the possibility of their fruit-trees being invaded, forget 
as a preliminary to reading the book they all be that without birds they would probably have neither 


‘detached and inserted with the positions of the edges | fruit nor vegetables; a condition into which the inhab- 
| 


reversed. Another kindred blemish is the bad proof- itants of certain districts in France were in great danger 
| reading, which in one case through several pages of falling of late, owing to their wholesale destruction of 
reverses the points of the compass, and sets one searching small birds. ; 
wildly for villages in the corners of the map where they It must be owned that the popular sentiment which 
are not. Still none of these difficulties are insuperable, condemns crows would seem to be justified by such 
and none of enough consequence to seriously impair the | Statements as those of Mr. Wilson, who asserts of the 
beauty of a very fine specimen of book-making, much less | CTOW, black bird, or grackle, that as soon as the infant blade 
| the value of an extremely fascinating as well as instrue- of the Indian corn appears these birds proceed to pull it up, 
| tive work, in order to regale themselves on the seed, and that af- 
SS terward, when the young eara are in the milky state, they 
THE BIRDS OF NEW KLNGLAND* are torn off and devoured by crowds of grackles and red. 
F the favorite studics of the naturalist, none is more wings. Of the common crow, Mr. Samuels gives an 
( interesting to the generality of mankind than Orni- equally bad report, complaining, however, not #0 much 
thology. Birds are our constant companions as we wander of his ravages among the yrain, as of murderous attacks 
through woods and fields, and no one can be quite insen- | O? the young of the smaller birds, thus depriving us of 
sible to the charm of their swift and graceful motion, their good oflices as insect-destroyers, A common crow 
their gladsome voices, their varied beauty of form and in supposed to destroy in one day birds that would have 
color, A slight general knowledge of their names and | eten 96,040 insects, We regret to learn that the blue 
species adds greatly to the pleasure of observing their | J8Y has earned an almost equally bad character for can 
| habits ; and a book like this of Mr, Samuels is especially nibalistic tendencies, Thewe atatisticd are impresnive, 
adapted to unscientific readers who may not have access of course, but we do not forget that until lately the small 
to 80 expensive a work as that of Audubon, or who, if birds were held up to execration, and we will hope that 
they have, are dismayed by the vastness of the field further observation may find some extenuating cireum- 
there stretched before them, Mr, Samuels’s descriptions | tances for the crows, At all events, it appears from pres: 
are remarkably clear, and his method of classification ent information that during about six months of the year 
80 easily understood as to be likely to awaken the inter- their presence is decidedly advantageous, and only preju- 
est of his younger readers, and thus induce them to pur- dical in early summer, when the young of the smaller 
sue the study. We could have wished that he had not | birds tempt their fleshly appetites, It is pleasant to 
confined himself to New England, but had taken a wider know that apart from the doubtful or detrimental birds 
range. In the Middle States we are especially fortunate, | W° have a number of flying visitors whose coming is 
catching both Northern and Southern flocks as they wholly desirable, and is watched and waited for by both 
pass to and fro in those unerring flights which nothing sportsmen and epicures, who eagerly anticipate their ar 
seems to impede or accelerate ; and granting the correct- | rival. 
ness of that popular theory of compensation, which as-| Some of them, the golden plover, for instance, make 
eumes that bright-colored plumage must be accompanied | but a short stay with us; but the woodcock, snipe, yel- 
by a discordant note, we are equally certain to have our | low-leg, and many of the sand-pipers afford a long shoot- 
eyes and ears gratified ; for visitors of every kind fill our ing season. The true sportsman prizes his game as much 
woods in due season with both song and color. Two of for the difficulties he encounters in the chase as for its 
the most beautiful of our birds, the Baltimore oriole intrinsic excellence; the canvas-back duck is therefore 
and the bluebird, are certainly exceptions to the rule | an object of irresistible attraction, being as shy as it is 
which associates sad colors with melodious throats, for at | delicious, These birds are not common in New England. 
certain seasons their song is extremely sweet. On the | Mr. Samuels includes them probably on account of their 
other hand, the little brown wren is a striking example | celebrity, and describes the various devices employed to 
of the puritanical theory, fur its song approaches in| bring them within gunshot. Dogs with red rags tied 
beauty and variety that of the canary; while the cat-| round their middles or to their tails are sometimes, it 
bird, in spite of the disagreeably harsh call which gave | seems, used as decoys. Moonlight is occasionally availed 
rise to his name, really, during the mating season,|of for hunting the canvas-back, as the deep shades help 
almost reminds one of his Southern brother the mocking- | to conceal the sportsman; but the birds soon abandon 
bird, any place where night attack is practised. In severe 
The barbarous prejudice that still prevails in agricul-| winters the expedient of making air-holes in the ice, and 
tural minds against the feathered crowds who so perti-| lying in wait for the hungry birds as they flock to them, 
naciously visit their cultivated fields, must soon disap- | appears, from the following account, to be highly suc 
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ring Creek, informs me that one severe winter he and another 
broke a hole in the ice, about twenty by forty feet, immediately 
over a shoal of grass, and took their stand on the shore in a hut 
of brush, each having three guns well loaded with large shot. 
The ducks, which were flying up and down the river in great ex- 
tremity, s00n crowded to this place, so that the whole open 
gpace was not only covered with them, but vast numbers stood 
on the ice around it. They had three rounds, firing both at once 
and picked up eighty-cight canvas-backs, and might have collect- 
ed more, had they been able to get to the extremity of the ice 
after the wounded ones.” 

One would think that such descriptions would tempt 
to our shores scores of those adventurous young English- 
men who seem to spend their lives in the constant pur- 
suit of the uncomfortable. The volume before us con- 
tains some good engravings of the eggs of the various 
birds described. These will be found exceedingly use- 
ful by the young collector of such delicate treasures who 
may desire to form a cabinet duly arranged and classified 
by himself. Bird-nesting is undoubtedly cruel sport, 
but a boy really desirous of securing eggs, in order to 
add them to his collection, would be likely to take them 
with caution, and to molest but one nest, where another 
ignorant and consequently uninterested urchin would in 
all probability tear down twenty. Mr. Samuels’s book 
seems to be carefully and conscientiously put together, 
and may be fairly pronounced a valuable contribution to 
American ornithology. Messrs. Nichols & Noyes de- 
serve credit for producing the volume in a tasteful and 
finished style. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 





M ELPOMENE DIVINA; or, Poems on Christian 

Themes. By Christopher Laomedon Pindar, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1867.—Much as we are 
impressed by Mr. Pindar’s poetry, we are still more struck 
by the great originality of his style. His discoveries in the 
etymology and orthoepy of our language are really very 
surprising ; rarely is it given to a foreigner, as, from his 
name, we suspect Mr. Pindar to be, to reveal such un- 
dreamt of riches in one’s own vernacular. In this respect 
Mr. Pindar’s book is like Cap’n Cuttle’s watch, ‘‘ excelled 
by none and ekalled by few.” The precision of his rhyth- 
mic pronunciation is especially commendable. So far 
from falling into the common fault of slurring his words, 
he cannot abide the silence of those syllables which the 
custom of the language usually suppresses. In many a 
melodious line he boldly proclaims his freedom from syn- 
tactical restraint : 

“But in vain their gallant deeds 
Could a tyrant aee-waye.”* 


“To their homes with hearts bu-o-yant had returned the kindred 
train.” 


©’ Through the ranke of Christian warriors 
Lying ‘neath etrong Antioch's towers 
Anx-t-ourly rode a chieftain.” 
Perhaps, however, the last Hine would be read more prop 
erly, “ Anxiously rode a chi-eftain.” ‘lhe reader may de 
cide, Mr. Pindar'a rhythina too are constructed with 
mathematical correctness, Take for instance the line; 
"Yet let hence thee not be troubled, for though Lawhile thee 
leave," 
Any one who haa fingers and a soul will not need to 
have pointed out the singular melody of this metrical 
arrangement, But the crowning glory of Mr, Pindar's 
muse, we think, comes from the originality of his epl- 
theta, It is somewhat humiliating that none of our na- 
tive bards should have hit upon the very simple process 
by which Mr, Pindar is enabled to invent new and strik- 
ing adjectives as fast as he wants them, What a world 
of poetic suggestion there fs in “ bluey ” and “ browny ” 
and “bleaky,” in “youthy ” and “ fewy’’ and “ joyly "'! 
A youthy pair with bluey or browny eyes (Mr. Pindar 
gives us our choice of both ; perhaps whitey-brown would 
be still more satisfactory) strolling through a greenly 
landscape under a bluey heaven, while, as our poct tells 
us, in his too brief Mpilogue, 
“ In his pathway clear and bluely 
The bright day-king’s chariot rolled, 
And the dripping beech-trees viewly 
Sparkted in his refluent gold ;"— 
this is certainly a sight which fewy minds could contem- 
plate without feeling very joyly. Yet it is just such pic- 
tures as this that Mr. Pindar’s readers are constantly 
called upon to admire. English literature cannot show 
us many such gems as this, from The First-Fruits of the 
Faith, which is Mr. Pindar’s imaginative way of referring 
to the Maseacre of the Innocents. We regret that our 
8pace will allow us to give only these few (or shall we 
say fewy ?) short exquisite fragments: 
“ Amid these thousand mother-breasts 
That each my pity claim, 
Yet beats with bitterer grief my heart 
At thy, loved Rachel, name! 
Scarce twelve times had the silvery moon 
Careered the earth around 
Since, wedded to young Phanuel, 
Thy bridal wreath was wound, 


“ What happier lot than thine to sit 
Aside thy Phanuel, 
Your living love born in thy lap, 
Your own dear Samuel ! 




















** And shall eke this delightful home 
Glare in the funeral brand ? 
Shall eke this first and only boy 
Bleed ’neath the murderer’s hand ? 
O horror! bursts the chamber-door— 
In rush the bloody crowd, 
Their dripping sabres swinging high— 
‘Your babe!’ they cry aloud. 
“ Sweet Rachel! yes, adown my cheeks 
The tears of pity roll; 
Yet o’er thy murdered boy with thee 
I grief shot do condole. 
* And though sunk down in depthless grief 
Thou willst not be consoled, 
Yet, pray look up, and in the skies 
Thy angel dear behold {” 


The italics are the author’s own, and we think our read- 
ers will agree with us that they are very impressive. In 


a more sprightly vein is the charming lyric entitled The 
American Maiden’s Song : 


“Tam an American maiden ! 
My eyes are bluey and mild, 
My liplets are lovely and rosy, 
My heart is undefiled. 
“Tam an American maiden! 
With tender warmth at the name 
Of my loved country my bosom 
Glows in love’s brightest flame. 


“7am an American maiden ! 
In vain love’s enraptured fire 
For the youth that loves not his country 
My breast tries to inspire. 
**T am an American maiden! 
My gentle and bluey eyes, 
My rosy, sweet lips and my pure heart 
The traitor youth despise, 
“Tam an American maiden! 
He only shall be my love 
Who, ’mid the acclaim of rebellion, 
His patriot arm shall prove. 
**Tam an American maiden ! 
More fairly and brightly glow 








My charms when I love the dear country 
To whom my heart I owe.”’ 

Now thisis very sweet and pretty—an American maiden 
with bluey mild eyes and lovely rosy liplets is calculated | 
to send a thrill of pride and pleasure through every pa- | 
triotic heart—but we cannot quite repress a painful | 
doubt as to the modesty of the American maiden who | 
could vaunt her charms so unreservedly. But then 
tastes differ so: it may, after all, be only the ingenuous 
candor of youth and innocence. We should like to 
quote more, but the samples we have given are sufficient | 
to show the peculiar bent of Mr. Pindar's genius. We | 
hail him with effusion, we encourage him to go to the | 
stars. In his own walk we consider him unrivalled ; and | 
we admonish his brothers of Parnassus, in the words of 
the poet whom he admires and misquotes : 

* Pindarum quisquis studet emulari,’’ ete, 


Not a lleva: A Novel. 
Louisiana, New York: Blelock & Co, 1867.—1f an in- | 
atance were needed of the disadvantage of peraons taking | 
up an occupation for which they are eminently unfitted, | 
the present volume would abundantly furniah it, True 
it is that the aphere of fomale employment is limited ; but 
that Is no reason why women should rash madly into | 
print and allow their misdirected energies to find expres | 
sion in extravagant novels with unnatural characters, 


often urge that the rigidity of the Episcopalian service, 
by stifling individual utterance, deprives us of the beau- 
tiful thought and fervent aspiration that would be 
expressed by an earnest pastor when offering extem- 
poraneous prayer in behalf of his fiock. This is un- 
doubtedly true; but, on the other hand, it must be 
owned that a great many earnest-minded Christians ex- 
hibit an unfortunate incapacity to express their feelings 
in an acceptable manner, and really distress the congrega- 
tion by supplications which are mere repetitions of 
threadbare conventional phrases. On the whole, we can- 
not wonder that so many of the wise and good should 
deem it safest to trust to a service which is so compre- 
Lensive in spirit and so tender in expression as is the lit- 
urgy of the Episcopal Church. We undoubtedly lose 
occasional bursts of that eloquence which is inspired 
by intense feeling in a soul capable of comprehending 
the wants of humanity, but we are never dragged 
down by the feeble maunderings of a preacher who has no 
real knowledge of his own. The good and conscientious 
head of a family often feels great difficulty in handling 
those subjects which may lie very near his heart, but are 
somewhat strange to his tongue. Feeling embarrassed, 
he becomes profuse or constrained in utterance, and will 
assuredly impart his uneasiness to his hearers, in spite of. 
his earnest desire to lead them to a satisfactory perform- 
ance of their duty. Dean Alford’s Year of Prayer seems 
to us admirably adapted for family use. Many of the 
prayers are remarkable for beauty and simplicity ; the 
Scripture readings are very judiciously arranged, and 
every service is appropriate to the day; a fitness, of 
course, only practicable when the whole year’s services 
are given, as in this instance, with all possible avoidance 
of repetition. 

To those who, by any infirmity, are prevented from 
attending the public prayers, in which they have in for- 
mer years found comfort, this book will be very welcome, 
coming, in order and in spirit, as nearly as possible to 
the services of the church. 


In the Year’13: A Tale of Mecklenburg Life. By Fritz 
Reuter. Translated from the Platt-deutsch by Charles 
Lee Lewes. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867.—A lit- 
erature little known to others than speakers of Platt- 
deutsch—not German—will be opened to many for the first 
time in this amusing little volume, rather a farce than a 
comedy. The author—as is explained by the translator, 
Mr. Lewes, the son of Mr. George Henry Lewes—though 
unknown abroad, from the obscurity of the language in 
which he writes, has such popularity in his own country 
that his poems and tales are there universally read, and 
many Germans learn the Platt-deutsch solely for the 
wake of his works. And this little story explains his 
popularity, though we lose much of the special interest 
with which its patriotic and local subject muat have in- 


By Mra, Eliza Lofton Pugh, of vested it for his countrymen, The scene is Jaid in a 


Mecklenburg village at the time when Napoleon's sol. 
diera were billeted upon a populace which detested them 
and their oppreasions, and waa preparing to rise againat 
them, The narration ia of the aingle adventure in the 
uneventful lives of a villageful of simple-hearted pens. 
ante, who involve themselves in all sora of complications, 
and display a diversity of humorous character which is 
fact somewhat too confusing for the reader to follow in- 


questionable morality, and ill-susatained plota—for such is | telligently, The effect is much as if the reader were to 


the book strangely entitled Not a Lero, 

There is a manifest injustice and wrong, especially at 
the present time, in presenting to the world such a dis- 
torted portraiture of Southern life as we find in these 
pages ; and it would seem to us to be difficult to find 
among the most depraved in this or any other country a 
man who, however reprehensible his conduct might be 
toward his fellow-men, or however cruel and unjust to 
his wife, would address a young daughter, dependent 
solely upon his care, in such language as the following: 

** What would you find, my daughter ? The true philosophy of 

life’ Ifso, perhaps I can assist you.” The words were spoken 
mockingly. “Laman old man, All paths in life have been open 
to me—ambition, honor, fame, Ihave drained each cup to the 
lees, and retain only the remembrance of the bitterness, After 
all, perhaps, pleasure is the true philosophy of life. Its enjoy- 
ment renders us alike indifferent to the sparkling baubles of am- 
bition, dead to the influences of a nature which we cannot satis- 
fy, and whose demands only torment without raising us to bet- 
ter things. Perhaps the only true way to be happy is, first, to 
lose our susceptibility to the transient emotions which create 
unrest; to forget that our nature demands more than animal en- 
joyment; to quench every softer feeling ; to sleep in pleasure ; 
to dull by the routine of everyday frivolities even the faintest 
spark of that Promethean fire which utilitarians properly, per- 
haps, denominate romance.” 
A high and chivalrous respect for women, and the most 
tender care and circumspection in the rearing of daugh- 
ters, have ever been acknowledged characteristics of South- 
ern men, and we cannot accept as true such a picture of 
life as that which Mrs. Pugh presents, even though it be 
drawn by one dwelling in their midst. 

The character of Janet in part redeems the story from 
the censure which an absence of all apparent intellec- 
tual culture or moral sentiment would otherwise entail 
upon it. 


The Year of Prayer. By Henry Alford, D.D. London: 
Alexander Strahan. New York: George Routledge & 
Sons, Agents. 1867.—Those who are opposed to forms 














get the two Dromios and Antipholuses as much mixed up 
as their fellow-actors did, Nevertheless, the story is a 
very capital one for a railroad ride, or a summer day 
in the country or at the seaside, and will receive the 
commendations of all readers, except those of the inex. 
plicably Jarge class who deprive themselves of a great 
deal of pleasure by disliking German fiction per se, If 
Baron Tauchnitz’s collection of German authors contin- 
ues to afford such excellent reading as its first two issues 
—On the Heights and this book ; and these are to be fol- 
lowed by Dr. Anster’s translation of Goethe’s Haust, Paul 
Heyse’s L’ Arrabiata, and tales by Zschokke and Fouqué 
—it cannot fail to be even more successful than his edi- 
tions of English authors, 


Mrs. Brown’s Visit to the Paris Exhibition. By Arthur 
Sketehley. London and New York: George Loutledge 
& Sons. 1867.—Though Mrs. Brown be the natural off- 
spring of Sairey Gamp, she does no discredit to her pa- 
rentage. Readers of Hun are familiar with her comical 
mishaps and quaint perversions of the Queen’s English, 
and will doubtless relish her garrulous gossip about 
“Parry” and “ Wersales” and the “Exhibichun.” The 
book is a rather amusing satire on the ill-breeding and 
coarseness of the Cockney tourist, and might do that 
creature considerable good if it were remotely possible 
for him to see himself as others see him. This is Mrs, 
Brown's opinion of Rouen: 

“When we got to Dieppe, Brown says to me, ‘ Old gal, it won’t 
never do for us to get to Paris in the middle of the night or to- 
wards mornin’, so I tell you what it is, we'll go onto Ruin.’ 

“+ Well,’ I says, ‘I don’t ‘old with goin’ to Ruin, as we could 
‘ave gone to long ago at once but for care and a-lookin’ to the 
main chance, but if you’re a-goin’ there I'll foller.’ 

“ He says, ‘It’s a fine old town, and we can sleep there and get 
on to Paris to-morrow.’ 

“TI says, ‘I’m agreeabl’.’ 

“T ain’t got nothink to say agin Ruin, as certingly is a fine 
town, but I'm sure the fall as I got a-gettin’ into bed with them 
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spring mattrasses, as is wobbly sort of things, and thro’ me not 
bein’ over active in climbin’, was a buster. I got into the bed 
and slipt off agin in a instant, and don’t think as ever I should 
*ave got up agin if Brown ’adn’t come in to’elp me, and no bones 
broke, only a good deal shook. 

‘It certingly is wonderful for to see them old churches that 
crumbly as you wouldn’t think as they could ‘ang together for a 
minit and called Ruin accordin’, and werry fine ruins they cer- 
tingly is; yet I was werry glad for to get on to Paris thro’ my 
things bein’ sent thro’, and ’adn’t a change of northin’ for to 
sleep in, as ain’t pleasant in a foreign land. It’s very well for 
Brown, as got shaved in the mornin’, but, law! I didn’t feel my- 
self like myself.”’ 


No Man’s Friend: A Novel. By Frederick William 
Robinson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—In 
saying that this is a dull book we scarcely convey an 
adequate idea of the long, weary journey which a con- 
scientious reader must perform who would wade through 
its fifty-five tedious chapters, made up of commonplace 
conversations in which there is neither thought, variety, 
nor humor, and description of characters as uninteresting 
as they are unnatural. The opening scene is laid in 
Westbourne-on-Sea, on the eve of a regatta, and the com- 
pany first introduced to us is more varied than select, 
consisting of drunken sailors, Ethiopian minstrels, acro- 
bats, organ-grinders, and a family of itinerant perform- 
ers, who quarrel about their respective claims to public 
patronage. The “ Eloani family ” are so fortunate as to 
find among the visitors a rich relative, and their sub- 
sequent career forms the groundwork of a badly-con- 
structed story. 

Gratuitous reflections and lengthy descriptions Mr. 
Robinson certainly spares us, but he takes his revenge for 
this forbearance by permitting his characters—who are 
alike unworthy of respect or admiration—unbounded li- 
cense in the indulgence of useless talk. If the portraits 
of the several personages composing the dramatis per- 
sone be drawn from life, we can only express our regret 
that the author’s experience has been so unfortunate, 
and entertain the hope that a more extensive knowledge 
of mankind may furnish him with better models for his 
future literary efforis. 


Orville College. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1867.—Interesting, as Mrs. 
Wood's books all are, and unhealthy, as all of them are, 
Orville College is one of those things upon which criticism 
is thrown away. Its author does not follow her usual 
plot about a woman’s fall and utter degradation, but 
there is a woman with a nature warped and distorted 
under the pressure of calamity; also an apotheosized 
man on whom the same misfortune weighs like an incu- 
bus, who is constantly under unjust suspicion, and who, 
after leading an angelic life, dies just as the cloud passes 
away. In lieu of the adultery which forms the usual 
staple of Mra. Wood’s novels, there is another great 
crime, the one to which we have alluded, which in jus- 
tice we must admit to be skilfully managed, though not 
with the intensity of her more elaborate books, or the 
obscurities and complexities of cross purposes and mys- 
tery to which, we suppose, they owe their popularity, 
The story, which is probably meant for boys, is one of 
school life and petty school rivalries, jealousies, intrigues, 
and hatreds, Anybody but a school-boy will find it 
insipid, and for children Mra, Wood is one of the most 
undesirable writers to whom they can be introduced, 


Blackwood's Magazine for July ia most noticeable for 
three especial articles, and is in other respects an average 
number, The first of the articles in question is styled 
The American Debt and the Financial Prospects of the 
Union, and, like all the articles in this magazine on 
American topics, it is extremely interesting. Imagina- 


Rosvert CiarkKeE & Co, Cincinnati.—Vineyard Culture Improved 
and Cheapened. By A. Du Breuil. Translated by E. and C. 
Parker. With notes and adaptations to American culture by 
John A. Warder. With illustrations. Pp. 337. 1867, 

D. Van Nostranp, New York —Notes on the Origin, Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of Asiatic Cholera. By Jobn C. 
Peters, M.D. Second edition, with appendix. Pp. 200. 1867. 
J. W. Scuermernorn & Co., New York.—Mental and Social Cul- 
ture. By Lafayette C. Loomis, A.M,M.D. Pp.118. 1867. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Hurp & Hoventon, New York.—American Edition of Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Part V. Chr.-Dav. 
Pp. 449 to 560. 

Review of the Decade 1857-67, by Henry C. Carey; Argument 

for Opening the Reading Room of the Public Library of the City 

of Boston on Sunday Afternoons, by Charles M. Ellis; Notes 
concerning Peter Pelham, the Earliest Artist resident in New 

England, and his Successors prior to the Revolution, by William 

H. Whitmore. 

We have also received current issues of London Society (re- 

print), Demorest’s Monthly Magazine—New York; The Home 

Monthly—Nashville; The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 

ences, The University Journal of Medicine and Surgery—Phil- 

adelphia. 





LITERARIANA. 


DOST-OF FICE irregularities have come to be a source 
of constant complaint and of great loss and annoy- 
ance to the public. The following letter, which appears 
in an exchange, is a sample of the experience of pub- 
lishers in general : 
“To tug Eprron or THe Press: Sir: It is folly for any 
one in this neighborhood subscribing to a daily paper in the dis- 
organized condition of the mails. When received, they arrive 
three or four in number, Ags to letters, we have almost given up 
correspondence. I regret exceedingly to be deprived of The 
Press, but must wait until a better state of things takes place, 
* Yours, respecttully,’’ ete, 
The transmission of money through the mails is an ab- 
surdity of which prudent people have long ceased to be 
guilty. Anybody who inspects the scant courtesy with 
which newspapers are treated in the post-offices, will 
wonder less at their detention or loss than at their ever 
reaching their destination. For the delivery of local 
letters in the larger cities, the post-offices are so prover- 
bially uncertain that no one thinks of relying upon them. 
No reasonable degree of efliciency, of course, is to be 
looked for so long as the absurd system of rotation in 
office obtains, and the public must continue to suffer 
that the politicians and office seekers may thrive, Still, 
even under the present horde of officers and clerks re- 
moved as rapidly as they become proficient in their 
duties to make way for raw and unskilled successors, 
things are inexcusably bad, Possibly amendment may 
come in some natural way ; but, at any rate, it would be 
a good thing if the express companies, or some other 
responsible parties, would take charge of the mails, and 
relieve the public of this part of the penalty it pays for 
the worthlessness of its officials, 


OF one branch of those American missionary labors in 
Biblical translation of which we have several times of late 
had occasion to speak, some interesting information is 
given’ by a correspondent of The Christian Observer, a 
Presbyterian journal published in Richmond, The Chi- 
nese press of that church, which was established in 1844 
at Ningpo, and has recently been removed to Shanghai, 
has been steadily increasing its work, until last year it 
issued over 6,000,000 pages, an annual amount which 
will be doubled by arrangements recently effected, Its 
last important achievement was the completion of an 
edition of 10,000 copies of the Now Testament, The 
dialect of Ningpo has been rendered into Roman letters, 
which the Chinese readily learn, and which much facili- 
tates the multiplication of copies. From a description 





tion and statistics are so blended throughout as to make 
itacharming mélange, and although a few of its state- 
ments may be read on this side with some indignation, it 
will produce, on the whole, infinitely more amusement. 
The second of the striking articles is a review of the first 
volume of M, Lanfrey’s J/istoire de Napoléon I., which, 
from its treatment of some of the original views of this new 
biography, will be read with attention and occasion re- 
mark, The third paper to which we refer—7he Progress 
of the Question—is a lively and audacious attempt to show 
that the principles supported by the present English Min- 
istry, as conceived by that decidedly cool hand, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, are the principles which have ever been staunchly 
maintained by the Tory party. The article is well writ- 
ten and is very pleasant reading, but its general effect on 
the mind is very much what might be produced by an 
article which should attempt to prove that Jefferson Da- 
vis, Robert Toombs, and J. P. Benjamin had been the life- 
long advocates of abolition. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

D. AppLetTon & Co., New York.—Marie Antoinette and Her Son. 

By L. Mihlbach. With illustrations. Pp. 301. 1867. 

Wits1aM V. Spencer, Boston .—Dissertations and Discussions: 

Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By John Stuart 

Mill. Vols. 1., I1., UI. Pp. 425, 415, 391. 1865. (Vol. IV. 1867.) 

A. Simpson & Co., New York.—A Treatise on Emotional Dis- 

orders of the Sympathetic System of Nerves. By William 
Murray, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Pp. 95.  18#7. 

Lee & Sueparp, Boston.—Ned Nevins the Newsboy; or, Street 


of the work of this mission press, prepared by Mr. William 
Gamble, its superintendent, we quote this account of some 
of the appliances to which they have had resort: 

“The method of printing by movable type is much cheaper 
than the Chinese method of wooden blocks, and also much more 
beautiful, which the Chinese themselves confess; but it ia to be 
feared the Chinese will not adopt the system of printing, as it re- 
quires more capital and enterprise than they appear to possess, 
We have two sizes of type, one of whichis double brevier, the 
matrices of which were made in Paris, This font con tains nearly 
5,000 matrices, which will make 22,000 different Chinese charac- 
ters. The other font isa new one of double small-pica size, and 
contains over 4,000 matrices made in Berlin, The typein both of 
these fonts has been, in part, cast in America, but the greater 

part in China. There are also two other fonts made at Hong- 
Kong by the London Mission, one of three-line diamond, and one 
of double-pic a. To make the matrices for a font of Chinese type 
requires a large amount of capital, as each matrix and punch is 
worth about a dollar. We now, however, apply the galvanic 
battery to make matrices, by which we can make them for a 
mere trifle. The plan is, to have the character cut on type metal, 
and precipitate copper upon it, which makes a perfect reverse ; 
and thus we have a matrix to cast as many new type as we please, 
Thus we can improve our fonts of type to any extent at a very 
little cost; and now, I may add, we make the matrices, cast the 
type, do our printing and binding all within ourselves, which is 
a thing not done perhaps in any establishment in the Western 
world, as typefoun ding, printing, and bookbinding are distinct 
branches of business, and each carried on separately. . . . 
The whole expenses for the last year for printing, binding, etc., 
were $2,400, paper and labor being much cheaper here than in 
America, There have been about eight hands employed in the 
printing office, each costing from four to six dollars a month. 

We are now getting out our machiuery from America to 
make electrotype plates ; and we expect before long to have 
plates made for the Bible, from which, if need be, we can print 
millions of copies.” 





Life in Boston, By Henry Morgan, P.M.P. Pp. 428. 1867, 














Japan is also to receive from America the Bible in the 


vernacular. A Mr. Brown, who is, we believe, a Metho. 
dist missionary, is now devoting his time to a translation 
from the Chinese into that language, which he makes by 
the assistance of two native teachers : 

“ They first take,” he writes, ‘ the Chinese version of the Scrip- 
tures and make the best translation they can, and then I go over all 
their work with them, with the originals in Greek and Hebrew, 
reducing their work to the best version of the book in hand 
which it is in my power to make. I make their clean pages look 
anything but clean by the process. The corrections are in red 
ink, and the sheets become parti-colored very soon. One of my 
teachers had made a version of Matthew from the Chinese before 
I employed him. This he has had beside him while working for 
me, and has made great improvements upon his first attempt by 
the second.” ; 

PHILADELPHIANS are moving for the erection in their 
city, to which in some sense the late chief of the Coast 
Survey belonged, of a suitable monument to the memory 
of Alexander Dallas Bache. The gentlemen who receive 
contributions for this purpose are Major-General George 
G. Meade; Prof. Fairman Rogers, of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; and Messrs. John Welsh, President of the 
Board of Trade, S. V. Merrick, and F. Fraley or George 
Davidson, U. 8. Coast Survey, at Germantown. 

Mrs. BeLLa Z. SPENCER, who died in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
on the 1st inst., was among the most promising of our 
younger writers. Her writings consisted chiefly of 
magazine articles, though she wrote some more elaborate 
fictions, of which the best known was 7ried and Truc; a 
Story of the Great Rebellion,—a subject which enabled 
her to avail herself of her knowledge of slavery gained 
during a residence in the South from the time when, asa 
child, she was brought from England to this country, and 
of the army experience of her husband, Gen, George 1, 
Spencer, in the Southwest, At the close of the war she 
purposed visiting Japan and China, vii California, and 
had arranged to correspond for The Tribune from 
abroad ; but she proceeded no further than San Francisco, 
Gen, Spencer making his home in Alabama, where she 
died from typhoid fever, in the twenty-seventh year of 
her age. 

Messrs. A. Simpson & Co. are about to perform a good 
service to the cause of free trade by publishing, under 
the title of Social Ilarmonics, a translation of Frederic 
Bastiat’s Harmonies Keonomiques. 


Mr. WiniiaAm B. KinNEY—for a long time editor of 

The Newark Advertiser, and subsequently Minister to 
Sardinia—is said to be engaged upon a history of ‘Tus. 
cany, to which he has devoted more or less of his time 
for ten years past, 
Mus, KInNkKY, the wife of this gentleman and mother 
of Mr. E. C. Stedman, the poct, has a volume of poems 
now passing through the press under tho supervision of 
Mr. KR. Hl. Stoddard. 

Mk. Tomas DUNN ENaiisit: has written a novel-- 
Ambrose Fecit--which will be published in a fow days by 
Messrs. Hilton & Co, 

MADAME OctTAvVIA Li Vert, the accomplished South- 
ern authoress, is now at Niagara Falls preparing a work 
for the press which is likely to command much attention 
both North and South, 

Con, JAMES F, MELINE, now in Georgia with General 
Pope, in a volume entitled Zo Thousand Milea on 
Horseback, which \s to be published by Messrs, Hurd & 
Houghton, describes a tour by way of our Western states 
and territories to Santa Fé and back, 

Mk, Joun P, Brown, Secretary of the United States 
legation at Constantinople, has written a volume on 7'e 
Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism, 

Tuk Rev, Dr. M. L. Scupper, of Hartford, has written 
a history of Methodism, forming one large volume, which 
is soon to be published by a Hartford house, 

Mr, WALT WaitMAn has written a long and charac 
teristic Carol of the Harvest of 1867, which is to appear 
in the next issue of 7'e Galazry. 

Mr. E. M, TuULLIpGE, a Mormon elder of some literary 
experience, has written for the same magazine a paper 
on Brigham Young and Mormonism, 


HANNAn LiauTFoor is still under discussion in 7'he 
Atheneum and Notes and Querics. Mr. Thoms, who has 
assumed the brunt of the attack upon the legend, has 
argued that the fair Quakeress was merely a “ mythical 
personage.” Zhe Quarterly Review, in its review of Mr. 
Jesse’s book, seems to hold Mr. 'Thoms’s view, “ not only 
that there never was any ‘marriage’ with Hannah Light 
foot, but that there never was any such person as Hannah 
Lightfoot, alias Wheeler, alias Oxford [Axford ?] at all ;” 
and it adds that “until some one can show us a single 
contemporary notice of this mysterious lady, or any n0- 
tice whatever anterior to the year 1800, . . we hold 
ourselves quite safe in provisional incredulity.” Mr. 
Thoms has also claimed, as have writers in Blackwood 
and elsewhere, that “ no allusion to it is to be,found ... 
in any historical, political, or satirical work published 
during the lifetime of George the Third ”—who died in 
1820. Mr. Jesse’s present task, therefore, is to find proofs 
of a date prior to 1800, that named by Zhe Quarter! , of 
her existence, and of a popular belief in the prince's lia 


the author of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque, 
who wrote in 1779, alluding to the king’s having had 4 
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son with her. He quotes, first, from William Coombe, . 
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Quaker mistress before his marriage, and the meeting to | 
which she belonged having taken publicaction in the mat- | 
ter. Next, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, writing in 1781, spoke | 
of “ generally circulated ” stories of his attachment to a 

young Quaker, which he considered “probably well 

founded.” Mr. Jesse’s third witness is no less famous a 

person than Daniel O’Connell, who, describing to his 

friend Mr. Daunt the outline of a work of fiction he had | 
once sketched, said: ‘“ My hero was to have been a nat. | 
ural son of George the Third by Hannah Lightfoot his | 
Quaker mistress,” etc. ; and as, according to Mr. Jesse’s | 
argument, this idea could hardly have entered into 
O'Connell's head except in his earlier years, and as he 
was born in the year 1775, the project is unlikely to have 
been conceived at a later period than 1800 ”—which 
should thereby make three proofs of a kind satisfactory 
to The Quarterly. Meanwhile, a correspondent of 7'he 
Atheneum (F. W.C.) strengthens Mr. Jesse’s case with 
this anecdote, for whose accuracy he vouches : 

“My father died about ten years since at the age of 8% We 

both knew well Mesers, » Quakers, though not using the 
garb, highly respectable but somewhat grand and pompous, well 
known as stockbrokers in the city. One brother is, I believe, 
dead; but the other is still alive and well known in the artistic 
world for his collection of pictures, About thirty-five years 
since, being very intimate with the brother now living, he told 
me that he had often had a baronetcy offered to him by the late 
Duke of Cambridge, through his acquaintance, connection, or 
friendship with the royal family, but that he always refused the | 
honor, a# euch a dignity was not consistent with his position as 
astockbroker. Knowing how pompous he was, I coneidered it 
mere brag. I mentioned the circumstance at the time to my 
father, who well knew all his antecedents, ‘He'd better have 
sald nothing about it.! ‘Why?’ ‘IT tell you he'd better have 
sald nothing about it.’ ‘But why?’ ‘I'll tell you; George the 
Third, of pious memory, was nota whit better than his neigh- 
bors, and was secretly enamored of a pretty Quakeress; that 
pretty Quakerces was ‘» aunt, eo he'd better have valid 
nothing about his friend the Duke of Cambridge.’ The gentle- 
man in question was well known on the Stock Exchange as Kase 
and Elegance |" 
Mr. Jesse, tired perhaps of the desultory and unsatis- 
factory nature of the dispute now continuing from week 
to week, is understood to be preparing a book in proof 
of Hannah Lightfoot’s existence and his statements re- 
specting her. 

Mr. EpMUND OLJA1&R, in his introductory chapter to 
Mr, Hotten’s cheap edition of the Mssays of Kia, gives, 
among others, these anecdotes of Lamb, which are now, 
wo believe, for the first time in print on this side of the 
water: 

“Lamb had a great partiality for the epithet ‘damned,’ and he 
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got a certain droll impression out of that odd stanza in Words- | 
worth’s Peter Bell, in which, after describing the reflection of | 
the donkey’s head in the stream, which so alarmed Peter, the poet | 
asks, 
* ‘Isita party in a parlor, 
Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm’d ? 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent—and all damn’d! 
One night, in going home from my father’s house, Lamb ob- 
served a lighted parlor-window in Berkeley Street, Portman 
Square, and an unmistakable ‘ party’ inside enjoying themselves 
after their kind. Wordsworth’s lines at once occurred to him, 
and clinging to the area railings, he shook them and shrieked, 
‘You damned party in a parlor! You damned party ina parlor!’ 
Mr. Procter says that Lamb was ‘almost respectful’ to Words- 
worth; but there were times when he forgot this respect, Ihave 
heard Leigh Hunt relate that one evening, meeting Wordsworth 
at a friend’s house, he (Lamb) shook him by the nose, instead of 
by the hand, with this greeting, ‘ Howsd’ye do, old Lake Poet?’ 
And I recollect, in the year 1844, hearing Haydon, the artist, in 
that painting-room of his where, two years later, he died by his 
own hand, tell a story of Wordsworth and Lamb, which, I believe, 
has appeared in print, but which is so good that it will bear | 
repetition, There was a party at somebody's house, at which | 
were several of the literary celebrities of the day. The guests | 
aleo included a very foolish but pretentious gentleman, who en- | 
deavored to ‘draw ont’ Wordsworth by euch questions as— | 
‘What, sir, is your opinion of Milton? The great man received | 
these invitations to literary discourse with much coldness and a | 
very lofty manner, bordering on disdain, until he discovered that 
his questioner held a post of great influence in the Stamp Office, 
with which Wordsworth himself was also connected, when, with | 
that servility which, I am afraid, belonged to the chief of the | 
Lake School after he had become a Tory, he exhibited the utmost | 
deference to the foolish gentleman, Being annoyed at this, Lamb | 
(who wasa little excited with wine) roared out whenever the un- | 
fortunate man opened his lips, 

* Hey diddle-diddle! my man John 

Went to bed with his breeches on!’ 
Coleridge, who was also of the party, endeavored to soothe him 
with his most honeyed accents, ‘Now, Charles! Now, Charles / 
really, you know,’ 
terrible chant of ‘Hey diddle-diddle! rose louder and louder the | 
more the foolish gentleman displayed his folly, At length, James | 
or Horace Smith (1 forget which) went up to the disturber of the | 
evening's barmony and said,‘ I'm very thirsty, Lamb, and want 
a pot of porter; I'm sure you'll accompany me ’—and so got him 
out without more ado,”’ 








Tne newly established Spencer Society has already its | 


first two books in press—Jvln Ieywoode’s Workes, and | 
All the Workes of John I. Taylor the Water-Poet. 
To the second volume of Bishop Percy’s Folio MS, 








turer for the last five years, is about to make a tour in 
that capacity through northern England and parts of 
Scotland. 

THE REv. Dr, WILLIAM ALEXANDER—Ilate Dean of 
Emly, whose candidacy in opposition to Sir Francis 
Doyle for the Oxford poetry professorship, in which the 
latter recently succeeded Mr. Matthew Arnold, afforded 
us, some months since, occasion to quote from his poetical 
works, and who is in England a man of mark as a scho)- 
ar, poet, and theologian—has been made Bishop of Derry. 
He has been selected, we also learn, to prepare the 
notes upon parts of the New Testament which is to be 
published in the Bible now preparing under the super- 
vision of the archbish ops and bishops of the Church of 
England, 

Mus. Mina Appy, whose death is recorded in the Eng- 
lish papers, was a poetical writer of some note, her poems 
having been collected in five volumes. Her‘earlier writ- 
ings were for Z'he New Monthly Magazine, and she was 
subsequently connected with Zhe Metropolitan while 
Thomas Campbell was its editor. Through her mother 
she was the niece of Horace and James Smith, famous by 
reason of their Rejected Addresses. 

Tut EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN’S works, at least the first 
seven volumes of them—not the papers mentioned in 
connection with M. Louis Blanc, but books prepared for 
publication more than a year ago--are now, the German 
papers say, in the press, The titles of the firat four of 
them, being translated, are Mrom My Life, Sketches of 
Travel, Aphorisms, and Poems. 

M. Latour DUMOULIN, a member of the French Corps 


| Législatif, is reported by a Paris correspondent of The 
But Charles was deaf to remonstrance, and the | 7 


‘ribune to have nearly concluded a translation of 
Shakespeare, upon which he has been at work for many 
years—the fourth complete French Shakespeare since 
1853. 

Tue Rev. Dr. NormMAN Macixrop—pastor of the Bar- 
ony Church, Glasgow, one of the Queen’s chaplains, and 
well known in this country as the editor of Good Words 
and through his numerous writings—is to spend some 
six months in the tour among the missions of the Scot- 
tish Established Church in India which we mentioned 


Mr. Hales has contributed an essay On the Revival of | some time since that he had been invited to make. 


Ballad Literature in England in the Highteenth Century. 


For the third volume the Rev. John Pickford has pre- | Lytton—has written a volume of pooms entitled ¢ 


pared a Life of Percy. 
Mr. GernALD Massty, who has not appeared as a lec. | 
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PUBLIC. 


“OwEN Megrepitra”—Mr. Edward Robert Bulwer- 
Ihront- 


| cles and Characters, which is announced for publication 
| in this country. 








Tie Town Mactineé Company's Sewing MACHINES were awarded a Gory Me&pAL by the International Jury of the Paris Exposition of 1867, for the best Sewing 
Machines exhibited ; but some of our distanced competitors at the Exposition do not take their defeat kindly, and the absurdity, as well aa falsity, of their assertion 


Klias Lowe, Jr., reecived the Gold Medal for being the original inventor merely,” ia at once evident, when we recollect that managers of fairs do not give 
The Howe Sewing Machines were on exhibition at Paris (and not Eling Lowe, Jr.), 


inventions, but for articles exhibited, 
the Exposition, 


“The Jury on Sewing Machines, who had the task of testing and awarding prizes for excellence, unanimously decided that Mr. Howe was 
honors as the inventor of the Sewing Machine, but that he carried off the palin as a manufacturer as well, and to him was 


Gold Medals assigned to this class.” 


Wo wish nothing but what rightfully belongs to us, and that we mean to have, 


The public has no idea of the unfair means which have been used in Paris by the representatives of somo of the rival companies to defraud us of our fairly earned 
honors on the merits of our Sewing Machines, of which we put on exhibition quite a number to compete with the rest of the world for the great 


Our President, Elias Howe, Jr, was not entered for competition, but the Sewing Machines which we manufacture were, 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No, 1838, 
Sarurvay, AuGcust 10. 
The Great Powers of the Future, The Convention, 
Mexico Redivivus, Personal Representation, Superfluous Nasti- 
ness, Seaside Flirtation, Gregarine. 
CORRESPONDENCE; 
London, 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
Ritualistic History, Mr. Gould and Mr. Moon, Correction—The 
Crystal Palace. 
REVIEWS: 
Culture Demanded by Modern Life, A Story of Doom, 
Aunt Margaret's Troubles, Raymond's Heroine, The Sayings of 
Dr. Bushwhacker, The Practical Housekeeper, Littell’s 
Living Age, The Cinnamon Isle Boy. 
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COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 
A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 


LOW Eh 


»" That 
valuable medals for 
and these were what gave us the highest honors of 


not only entitled to great 
awarded accordingly the first* of the only two 


prize, 


COo., 


LEVI S. STOCKWELL, Treasurer, 699 Broadway. 


* Tho other was given to a French machine, 





PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


Orrick or Tar Howrk Macutne’Co,, 
6% Broadway, N. Y¥., Aug, 7, 1867. 
Official Report of the full Board of the Imperial Commission of 
the Paris Exposition of 1867,0n Sewing Machines (and not of one 
{ member of the International Jury), 
LEVI 8. STOCKWELL, Treasurer. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 1867. 
{ IMPERIAL CoMMI880N, 
London, July 1, 1867. 
JUROR’S AWARD, 
| GOLD MEDAL BEING THE Highest AWARD FoR SEWING-MACHINES, 
Deak Sik: We have the pleasure of advising you of this award, 
| as per lists just received from the Imperial Commission. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. M. JOHNSON & SONS, 
Sole Concessionnaires. 











Principat SEWING-MACHINES, BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES, ETO. 
Co-operateur Elias Howe, Jr. 
| Promateur de la Machine a cou- 


| 


WHEELER & WILSON 





dre, Elias Howe, Jr. Machine a coudre les bouton- 
Fabrieante de Machine a cou- nieres, 
dre exposant, 
TRANSLATION, TRANSLATION. 


Co-operators, Klias Howe, Jr. 
Promoters and Advancers of 
Sewing-Machine. 
Manufacturer of Sewing- 
Machines, Exhibitor. 


Sewing-Machines to make 
button-holes, 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
“Steinway & Sons, of New York,” 
Have been awarded Tak Firat Granp Gotp MEDAL for AMERI- 


| CAN Pranos, it being distinctly classified first in order of merit and 
placed at the head of the list of American Exhibitors, by the Su- 
PREME INTERNATIONAL JURY. 





This final verdict of the only tribunal determining the rank of 
the awards at the Expositien, places 


THE STEINWAY PrANos 
at the head and above all others. 

In addition to the above, the great ‘Société des Beaux Arts"’ 
of Paris have, after a careful examination and comparison of all 
the musical instruments exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
awarded to Steinway & Sons their Grand Testimonial Medat 
“for greatest superiority and novelty of construction in Pianos.” 

Warerooms, first floor of Steinway Hall, 71 and 7%3 East Four- 
teenth Street, New York, 











Ons, in combination with GLycERINE, and especially designed 
for the use-of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 


exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists, 


Srconp Prizes, Si.veER MEDALS, there were given nine. 
AMERICAN BUTTON-HOLE J. HUGAND, 
COMPANY. 

Machines a coudre a faire les 
boutonnieres. 
(Sewing-Machines for making 
button-holes.) 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 
PIANO-FORTES, 

Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 

With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efficiently, 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 


Machines a Broder a Soutacher. 


(Machines for Embroidering or 
‘E Braiding.) 
fo very Lady has the Management of her own And seven Sewing-Machines in the order named: 


Tm within her bosom, Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM | Thomas, Coignard, Wanzer, Weed, Florence, Barbere & Caussade, 
‘nd PATENT ELEVATOR develops the bust physiologically. o . mami alias 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. BIRD TC RIERG, CRONSE MEDALS, BIXieene 


Send f Simpson, Newton Wilson, and fourteen others, 
a or treatise. Sold by first-class: druggists and furnishing Fourtn Prizes, or Honorable Mentions, twelve. 
ores everywhere, The Empire and Alexandra Companies, and ten others. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Jaa Reliable Educational Bureau, 
For supplying Schoole and Families with Teachers, 
For representing Teachers who seek positions, 
For giving Parents information of good Schools, 


“INSTITUTE.” 


Testimony from Rev, Lben S, Stearns, Principal of Albany Femate 
Academy, N.Y, 

“T have tried the ‘ AM#nicAN Scuoon InatituTs,’ and regard it 
asa mont desirable medium for supplying our schools and sem. 
inaries with the beat teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment, All who are seeking teachers 
will finda wide range from which to select, with an assurance that 
in stating character and qualifications there is no * humbug,” and 
there can be no mistake, Teachers will find situations for which they 
may otherwise seek in vain, The highly respectable character of 
those who conduct the ‘Instirurs,’ affords sufficient guarantee 
of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all.” 

Circulars explaining plan and terms sent when applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
430 Broome 8t., one block East of Broadway, New York. 





LIBRARY ACENCY. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—English or American—for public libraries or individuals, 
on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John’Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 





THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF 
Literature, 


The new volume of TIE ROUND TABLE has now commenced 
and will extend to January 1, 1868. The conduct and character of 
the journal have been so widely approved by the public and so 


Politics, Society, and Art. 


generously endorsed by the contemporary press that it is deemed 
suflicient to say that the future of THE ROUND TABLE may be 
measurably inferred from its past; with this addition, that a pro- 
gressive improvement may fairly be expected from its mercantile 
success and the exclusive devotion of its editors and proprietors 
to their fixed purpose of placing the journal at the highest attain- 
able standard of excellence. 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


One copylyear, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ #6 00 
ns “  Qyears, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 10 00 
aad 6 tonthe, ’ ‘ ‘ 8m) 
md “1 year, clergymen and ten hei fe, P 4w 

(No deduction for less than one year.) 
Vive copies lysar, , ‘ ‘ ' ' : P 22 50 


ADVERTISING, 
Oiitside pages, 95 Gents per line, 
liside pages, W cents per line, 
Hpecial contracts made and liberal diseounts allowed for exe 
tended time or space, 
Cards of detail sent on application to the office, 
TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, AND OTHERS, 
Any respectable dealer who may send the names of Ten Sub- 
scrivers, together with $50, shall have his business card, not 
exceeding twenty-five lines, inserted for three months in THE 
ROUND TABLE without charge, 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
Persons who would like to subscribe for LITTELL’S LIVING 
AGE (yearly, price $8) and THE ROUND TABLE (yearly, price 
$6) can receive both publications by sending $12 to the office of 
either. 
EXCHANGES, 


Exchanges throughout the country with whom we have ar- 


ranged that they, as a condition, shall print THE ROUND TABLE | 


advertisements, are respectfully reminded of the fact, invited to 

copy the present one, and to send marked numbers to this office. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE, 

Losses sometimes occur in transmitting cash by post. It is 

earnestly requested that remittances be made by checks or by 

P. O. orders made payable to THE ROUND TABLE. 
Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


§ No. 134 ' 
Bi. J 17, 1867 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 
AT TH 
EXPOSITION OF ALL 
Tn addition to the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF TLONOR, 


NATIONS, 


the Emrunon Naro.on, in person, accompanied the presentation 
with the decoration ot 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 
the only distinction oveg the four other medals awarded for 
Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 
and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the 
THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL COMMISSION PLACING THE 
CHICKERING PIANO aT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


Warerooms, 
652 Broadway, New York. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





To Lecturers, etc.-The Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, propose to have delivered during the 
coming winter a Course of Popular Scientific and other Lectures 
in their new hall (just completed, and the most desirable in the 
West) on Chemistry, Philosophy, etc., etc,, properly illustrated. 
Lecturers are nen to correspond with said Institute. 


HELMBOLD’S ‘CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative discases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of Diseases, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 
Two TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 
An INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S, etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Katract of Safsaparilla } 
its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug that Lam 
acquainted with. It is in the strictest sense a tonic with thia in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the eyatem so 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic 
class unavailable or injurious. 


HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 
Eetablished upwards of eighteen years, 


Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Datiauist anv Citemist, 
fd Heoadway, New York, 
BOLD BY ALL DHUGGISTS 

* = = 
Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
efivets of Face Powders aid Wishes, All euch remedies close up 
the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion, 
if you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 

Ha MBOLD'S EXTRACT BARSAPAKILLA, Bold by all Druggiata, 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follows the use of HeLa BoLo'’s Concentkatep Extracr 
| BARSAPARILLA, It remoyes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the skin, Sold by all Druggiste, 


Inthe Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and Hei_msBoin’s Highiy CoNncENTRATED 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


‘Helmbold’ Ss Extract Sarsaparilla “cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humers that make disease, Sold by all 
druggists, 





Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
| mankind arise from corruption of the blood. 
| TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value, 
all druggists. 


Sold by 





Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HELMBoLD’s ConcEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
Helmbold’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SARSAPARILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err, Sold by all druggists. 











Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 





152 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘ 





RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier. Sold by all druggists, 


HELMBOLD’s Ex- 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


Eataniiaien 1855, 


Mossrs. Kaldenborg & Son, the oldest and moat 
extensive manutacturera in the United States, who received the 
Finer Mena at the American Inatitute, 1865, are the only Ameri: 
can exhibitore at the Paria Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerechaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Ainber Works, 

Monoyrame, Punteats, ote,, cut to order from thin tine material, 
which no other house hav or ke ope for ante, 

N,1 All our yoods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
Hativfuction given ornonale, Mepalring, Boiling, ete,, ip superior 
atyle, 

*,* Send for Cireular, 
We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 


Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor, 
A. T. STEWART & CO, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
4-4 French Foulards at $i 
Recently sold at $2, 
GAUZE CHAMBERYS 
For SUMMER AND Eventna WEAR. 
French Prints in New Styles 
JUST RECEIVED. 


per Yard, 


ALSO, 
A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
OF 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts at $18 and upward. 
BROADWAY and TENTH STREET, 


TO EUROPEAN. _ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advutiousnte for THE RounpD TaBLe 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Publishers’ Circular (Philadelphia). 


“Tt is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any taste 
in literature.” 
The Richmond Eraminer. 
“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar- 
terly review. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 
whole of the United States.” 
The New York Times. 
“Tue Rounp TABLE has become such a weekly journal as has 
been for a long time needed in the United States—a journal which 
has the genius and jearning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spiritand 
the instincts of America.” 
The Anglo-American Times (London). 
“TL comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the 
chief London weeklies than the New York daily press doves to that 
of the leading London dailies. Itis characterized by the strongest 
and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on evcial, 
political, and moral delinquencies,” 


| 


Trubnera Literary Record (London), 

“THe New York lounp Tanen is the best literary paper pu! 
lished in the United States, Ibis independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, aud we believe totally inaecessiile 
to corrupt influences; its warm advocacy of international copy 
fight and ite dentnciations of really indecent literature deserve 
epecial acknowledgement,” 


The Noukeetler (London), 


“THis Hovan Tanin ie edited with an amount of wand taete 
and elegance by iu Henne Common ih the United States,” 


The London Review, 
"THe Tovan TABLE is iiaking the most praiseworthy eur 


to elevate the tone of literary eriticiem and of independent aul 
healihy writing throughout the States,” 
The Cleveland (0.) Hevald, 

“Ttis the best exponent of cultivated American thouglt that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press, Tt is a literary (in the 
best sense of the term) and eritieal journal of which no America 
of laste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary bit 
tory, that is saying a good deal,” 


The Charleston (S, C.) Mercury. 

“This periodical has, by its manly and independent criticism 
and fearless advocacy of the true as opposed to the false, and 
realities as opposed to conventional shams, established iteelf 
firmly in public opinion as our most successful weekly review; 
while the ability of its corps of contributors confirms the good 
feeling which its vigorous and anti-Philistine spirit has generally 
excited.” 

The Norfolk Virginian, 

“THE Round TaBie is beyond all question the freshest, most 
vigorous, independent, and national journal in this country. 
Bold in its criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet 
fearless in exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries. Tur Rounp TABLE i 
in this country what The Athenwum and Saturday Review ate in 
the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re 
fined literary taste.” 


The Columbia (Tenn.) Herald. 
“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 





printed in America,” 


Es 
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AATNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 

Capital, .« «© «© «© « -« 

INCORPORATED 1819, 


Kneure agaiuet Joo and damage by Fins and perila of INLAND 
NAVIGATION, 


Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,072 57 


Annitta JULY 1, 186%, 


$3,000,000 


Cash on band and In Bank, . : : » 515,886 80 
Real Entate, . ’ ’ ’ . , ‘ ’ ‘ 248,703 09 
Mortgage Bonds, , ’ : ’ ° a 605,650 00 


Bank Stock, . ‘ ; P 


‘ ’ ’ ’ ’ 1,206,400 00 
U, 8., State, City Stock, and other Public Securities, 


1,984,808 86 


$4,650,938 27 
Lisbilition, » 5 sk ee  €877,008 46 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO.. 
49 WALL STREET. 








JULY 1, 1867, 
CASIT CAPITAL, . ‘ . . ° . . ° 
SURPLUS, eas ‘ a omerg 
BOORTS, . « « « $587,205 93 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Souther 
States through the * Underwriters’ Agency.” : 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 


187,205 93 





SEWING MACHINES. 
Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCIL 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 
Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 


Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the “Lock-Stiteh,” and rank highest on account of the | 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the | 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 
Report of the American Institute. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT: 


ERARY REFERENCE, 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be exccuted, 


Ths Bureéau Undertakes: 

LTO GATHMI FACTS AND ATATISTIOR UPON ALL 
AUCs, AND TO PHESENT THEM IN AN INTEL 
MIGENT POUM, HITE FOL LEPHMHAKY Olt Bust 
Nias PUMPOSIS 

1—TO PULNISE PHIN TEMS ESTIMATES POT AUTITONS, 
AND VO PUPENVIBE THK PUBLICATION OF WOItKS, 
TO HERCKIVE MANUSCHIPTS, AND ENDEAVOL TO 
PROCUIE THEE PUBLICATION, 

—TO PULNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPEII, 
ENCKD AUTHOINS ON SUCH MANUBCHIPIS AB THKY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BURKAU, INDICATING DE- 
PROTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS POR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, Oh Piik- 
PARKING BOOKS, 

V.—70 BUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITK LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VUL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 

is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 

the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
Cation with the L ureau. Charye for entcring name, $1. 


$400,000 00 | 


| 


MERCHANTS’ 
Union Express Company. 


General Exproaa Forwarderea and Collection Agenta, by Special 


Iil 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 
of the value ofa medicine ia Time, Does experience confirm the 
claime put forth in tte favor atthe ontect ? is the grand question, 
Apply this criterion, ao nimple yet ao rearching, to 


| Tratus and Mewsengers, over Lending Railroad Lines from the TARRANT’'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 


| ATLANTIC SHAKOAKD to the Weat, Nonriweet, and Soutiwee, 
| 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MenoHAN?T® AND MANUFAC 
TUNENA OF Ti UNITED SPATHA, 
Capital, . . « «© « $20,000,000, 
Eimont P, Ross, President, 
Wa, H, Sewanp, Jn, Vice-President, 
Wy, ©, Beanparey, Treasurer, 
Joun N, KNarp, Seeretary, 


NEW YORK OFFICES! 


Norman C, Mituer, General Manager in New York. 
J. D, ANDREWS, New York Agent. 


People’s Despatch Fast Freight Line 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
Merchants’ Union Express Company, Proprietors. 
DEPOT, CORNER OF WORTH AND HUDSON STREETS. 
OFFICE, 365 AND 367 BROADWAY. 


J. CHITTENDEN, General Superintendent. 
W. P. Van DEuRSEN, New York Agent. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER'S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


{ 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


FOR 


IMPORTED WINES OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoLE AGENT, 
30 UNION SQUARE. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
7 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 190 & 152 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WILOLESALE RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


AND 








Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oi Vinieh ; Sideboards and Extension Tables; Spring and Hale 
| Mattresses ; Cottage aid Chamber Sete; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chaire, 
We keep the largest vatiety of aly hotise in the Union, and 
defy competition 
All Guude giiafanteed ae represented, 


Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, ete. 
CERTAIN AND IMMEDIAPH CURB, 


Hegeman & Cos (formerly called Velpeau’s) Diarvhea Remedy 
and Cholera Preventive will usually cure Diarrhea with a single 
| dose, 

Sold by Druggists generally, 
Prepared only by 


HECEMAN & CoO., Druggists, 
New York. 

Comstock’s Rational Food.—Recommended by 
| Prof. WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D., Prof. E, R. PEASLEE, M.D., 
| and many other eminent physicians. A substitute for breast 
| milk tor infants, containing all its chemical elements ; a concen- 
| trated and nutritious health-restoring food for invalids and dys- 
G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 








| peptics. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 


| Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 


' Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 





Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable,.has resumed hair- 
cutting, Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 








pooing, aud Dyeing, 95 Duane Strect. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 365 and 867 Broadway, cor, Franklin Street, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 180 Broadway, bet, John and Maiden Lane, 


| ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. 


APERIENT. 
How has it worn? What haw been its history? 


atnnd to-day ¥ 


llow does it 


The preparation haa been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD, Within that time at least five hundred nostruma 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared, The“ limbo of things lost on earth" is probably paved 
with empirical failures, But Tarrant's SaurTzerR APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the yéar 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
‘* golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
Sphere, What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original angmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
£0 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good, 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
fpiration, and cool the blood. 





Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





| 
| Scrofula, 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp or Apvice TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 





| GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif 
For 

all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
| without fail. 


For sale at all the principal druggists’. 





Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 
There ie no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
ronp as this SAPONIFIER, 


tisiig the same according to directions around each box, you 


In saving your waste grease, and 


obtain, with very little trotible and in & very short time, splendid 
Roap, that will Gost you I. per lb. { and if you buy the grease, it 


will come only to be, oF 14, per lh 
Vor sale at all the principal grogere’, druggists’, and general 


dealers’ 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


Wanted ,—Ai educated man of good social address and eul- 
tire wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party whois going to travel in Kurope, 

Address 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 Nassau Street, New York, 





PIANO AND SINGING FOR TEACHERS. 

Mrs. PAIGE is very successful in fitting Teachers of Piano- 
forte and Singing by her new method. Time required, from three 
to six months. Pupils can fit by correspondence after remaining 
with Mrs. P. two to three weeks. No one is authorized to teach 
this method except by permission of Mrs, Paice, who is the in- 
ventor and sole proprietor. New circulars can be obtained at the 
Music Stores of Messrs. Ditson & Co. and Russell & Co., the 
Cabinet Organ Warerooms of Mason & Hamlin, the Piano Ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering and Hallett & Davi:, and at Mrs, 
J. B. PAIGE’S Musical Studio, over Chickering’s Concert Hall, 
246 Washington St., Rooms 4 and 9, Send for circular, and en- 
close stamp. 





To Master Printers.—A Man of unexception- 
able character, who has had many years’ experience as foreman 
of some of the largest book-offices in New England, desires to 
purchase (but without capital) the composing department of 
some large establishment, or engage as superintendent of the 
business on salary. Reference given if required. Address Il. F. 





M., care of Boston Type Foundry, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTaBLisHeD 1845. 


HOME OFFICE, J[]2 and [{4 BROADWAY, New York. 


ASSETS, - - - - : Over $7,000,000, Securely Invested. 





CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, $5,018,449 O06 
« ~~: JANUARY 1, 1867, ; , : 7,009,092 25 


INCOME IN 1866, ; ' ’ , 3,088,804 47 


5,188 NEW POLICIES GRANTED IN 1865, INSURING :, 16,324,888 ‘OO 
206 « “ “#1966, , - 22,734,308 OO 


te" POLICIES ARE GRANTED IN FAVOR OF THE WIFE, AND, IN CASE OF HER DEATH PREVIOUS TO THAT or 
HER HUSBAND, ARE MADE PAYABLE TO HER CHILDREN. = THESE POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY SKCURED TO THE Wirr 
AND CHILDREN, AND ARE FREE FROM TUB CLAIMS OF CREDITORS BY SPEUIAL ENACTMENT OF TIT LEGISLATURE oF 
TUK STATE OF NEW YORK. £1 


~ 


This Company has paid to the Widows and Orphans of its Members over Four Mtttions ov Donnars, and to them 
(the assured), while living, over Tureen Mittions ov Dottans as return Premiums.or Dividends, 

seing a purely Murvan Company, no part of its Funds are diverted from its Members to pay Stockholders for use of 
Capital, ete, 

A careful and judicious selection of lives has resulted in a mortality among its Members proportionately leas than (hit 
of any other Life Insurance Company in America, The security it offers is an amount of Assets reaching Seven Minnions 
ov Dotians, January, 1867, 

Its Trustees are men of undoubted standing,.and its Funds ave invested with strict regard to security, 

Ita Annual Dividends for 1865, 1866, and 1867 were 50eper cert, each year, 

) 

Suicide does not cause a forfeiture of the Policy, that being considered an evidence of insanity, and insanity the revult 

of disease, 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapidly superseding the system of life-long payments, and has revolutionized the system of Life Insurance in the 
United States, and which has since heen adopted by all Life Companies; thus attesting the force of public opinion in favor 
of a system so favorable to policy-holders as that established by the NEW YORK LIFT for the benefit of its Members. Mt 
has received the unqualified approval of the best business men of the land, large numbers of whom have taken our policies 
under it simply as an investment, 

By the ‘Table on which this class of Policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking outa policy. Insuring to-day 
for $10,000, if he dies to-morrow the $10,000 immediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual 
payments, his Policy is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his Dividends continun, 


A PARTY, BY TIHI68 TABLE, 
CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN, 


Thus, if one insuring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled to A PAID-UP 
POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz: 
Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount insured), amounting to $2,000, with dividend on mame for life, 
Third year, three-tenths of — “ " " 4,000, “ “ " 


Fourth year, four-tenthes of =“ “ “ 4,000, “ “ “ 
Fifth year, five-tenthe of " “ “ 5,000, “ “ “ 


And so on until the tenth annual payment, WHEN ALL Is PAID, AND DIVIDENDS STILL CONTINUE DURING THE LIRKTIME oF 
vue Assuren. 


‘THIS FEATURE, AMONG OTILERS, IAS GIVEN TO THIS CoMPANY A SUCCESS UNPARALLELED IN TILE History ov Lien Iysurancn 


Medical Examiners are in attendance at the Office daily, and circulars, blank forms of eration, ete, obtained free of 
charge on application at the Home Office or at any of its Agencies throughout the United States. Parties desirous ot 
acting as Agents, or of being connected with the Company as Members, will please apply to the Ilome Office, either per: 
sonally or by letter, 





TRUSTEES, 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance. ROBERT B, COLLINS (CoLiins & Brotirer, Stationers), 106 Leonard 
JOHN E, WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank, Street, 
JOHN M, NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), 45 Warren Street. WILLIAM BARTON (Wo. Barton & Son), 33 Wall Street. 
DAVID DOWS (Davip Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. WM. A. BOOTH (Bootn & Epaan), 95 Front Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine Streets. GEORGE A, OSGOOD, Banker, 35 Broad Street. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, (late DaTER, MILLER & Co., Grocers). HENRY BOWERS (Bowers, BEECKMAN & BraprorD, JRr., Dry Goods), 59 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & KNEELAND), 49 William Street. Leonard Street. 
JOHN L. ROGERS (late Wyetu, RocErs & Co., Importers), 54 William Street. CHARLES L. ANTHONY (Antnony & Haun, Dry Goods), 66 Leonard Strect. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall Street. 
DUDLEY B. FULLER (Futuer, Lorp & Co., Iron), 189 Greenwich Street. EDWARD MARTIN, Provision House, 400 West Twelfth Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (AppLeton & Co., Publishers), 443 and 445 Broadway. EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spraaug & Co., Dry Goods), 56 Park Place. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
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